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THE CO-OPERATIVE STUDY OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL STANDARDS 


JOSEPH ROEMER 


HE Co-operative Study appreciates the opportunity to come to 

you at this time to present this study in its final stages. We realize 
that in the final analysis, you men and women will have as much to 
do with handling it as any other group of people in our educational 
program. For that reason, we are eager for you to know about it and 
to understand it, so that when it is released for use, it will be ap- 
preciably accepted. 

In 1928, nearly ten years ago, a group of men known as the Na- 
tional Association of Officers of Regional Standardizing Agencies 
met in Washington and agreed that something had to be done with 
the present systems of regional standardizations. It was agreed that 
we would feel out the six regional associations and start a co-operative 
study that would wind up with a national point of view on standards 
and thus would be something we could all use in an accrediting pro- 
gram. 

We went so far in our work as to contact all of the regional ac- 
crediting associations to get a favorable answer to our proposal. 

About that time, the National Survey of Secondary Education was 
begun. Two hundred twenty-five thousand dollars were appropriated 
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by the national government, and the most important study in second- 
ary education in a generation was launched. 

Those in charge of the Survey came to us and said, “If you men 
will be good enough to side-track your undertaking awhile, it will 
be very fine, because we want this Survey to have the right of way. 
As soon as it is completed, we will turn the findings over to you, 
and you can use them freely in your proposed revision of standards.” 

Of course, we did that. We went into a state of inactivity, as it 
were, for about three years. Then, at the N. E. A., in 1933, a group 
of about thirty-five men came together in Chicago, voluntarily, with 
the United States Commissioner of Education as the Chairman, and 
spent a day talking about the proposed study of standards. We agreed 
at the end of the day that we could agree and adjourned to meet on 
the 18th and 19th of August of the same year in the United States 
Commissioner’s office in Washington to set up a study. 

We did go to Washington those two days. As a result, we set up 
a co-operative program consisting of twenty-one individuals, repre- 
senting the six regional standardizing agencies. We gave a repre- 
sentation of 5 each to the Middle States, the Southern and the North 
Central Associations, 3 to the New England Association, 2 to the 
North West Association, and 1 to the Western Association, or a 
grand total of 21 in all. 

We saw, in the second place, that no group consisting of twenty- 
one men could ever carry forward a real study or investigation; so 
we provided for an Executive Committee of nine members from the 
larger Committee. 

At that point, the question arose as to how we would administer 
the program. The United States Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
George F. Zook, who, in the meantime had become the President 
of the American Council on Education, who had just finished the 
study on higher education in the North Central Association, offered 
some advice. It will be recalled that he had also been very intimate 
and very close to the survey carried forward in the Office of Edu- 
cation on secondary education. In order to keep down regional fric- 
tion, to keep down misunderstanding, and to have harmonious work- 
ing clear through the program, no one man from any association was 
to be asked to direct the study. It was agreed that one man would 
be taken from each of the three regional associations most active 
in standardization, Carrothers of the University of Michigan from 
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the North Central territory, Grizzell of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania from the Middle States territory, and myself of Peabody Col- 
lege from the Southern territory. It has been our responsibility to 
carry forward this study. 

As planned, we approached the General Education Board for 
financial assistance and finally succeeded in getting a substantial 
grant for the program, on a three-year basis. We immediately opened 
up research offices in Washington and brought in Dr. W. C. Eells 
of Stanford University, one of the few outstanding research men 
in America, to direct the study as co-ordinator. With him was as- 
sociated Dr. M. L. Altstetter, a man who had been dean of a teach- 
ers college in Virginia, the superintendent of a city school system of 
20,000, a public high school principal, and who had been a class- 
room-teacher, even down to a rural one-room country school. We 
wanted a man with a broad, liberal, public school experience to 
match a highly technical researcher, to compose the team who would 
carry forward the study. 

The research office has been in Washington for three full years. 
On the 30th of June of this year, when we wind up our five-year 
program, we plan to disband the office under the present program 
and have the study entirely completed. 

A week from this morning, the general Committee of twenty- 
one meets in Washington for the acceptance or review of the final 
product of the study. If it is approved, which we hope will be the 
case, it will be turned over to the printers sometime between now 
and the first of June. During the summer it will be printed and made 
ready for distribution to the six regional associations at the opening 
of the fall term of work. 

Let me say that the Committee conceived of this as three phases 
of a project. The first undertaking was a research program in which 
we fine-toothed-combed the literature in the field to find exactly 
what had been done in the way of revision of standards. To avoid 
duplications, two highly trained, skilled research workers were em- 
ployed. One was placed at the University of Michigan and one at 
Peabody for nearly a year. During that time they were preparing a 
bibliography comprising over 2500 items. They then abstracted all 
of these items, summarized them and worked them into a general 
summary. That material, then, constituted the starting point in our 
proposed revision of standards. 
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We started out with this basic understanding: We are not going 
to take scissors and paste and sit down and make up a new set of 
standards out of parts of the present standards of the six regional 
associations. I am very frank to say to you that we have not in any 
sense of the word consulted, or been influenced at all by, the pres- 
ent standards of any one of the six associations. We took the re- 
search material mentioned above and from that point projected a 
program of standardization. It took us nearly two and one-half years 
to create a new, tentative set of standards. That was our first under- 
taking. 

After we had prepared the tentative set, we called the Executive 
Committee together for a solid week’s work in North Carolina to 
revise them. We went through those standards word by word and 
line by line for the purpose of giving the research staff specific in- 
structions on revision. We sent them back to their research offices 
where they worked from September until February on a second revi- 
sion. Then they said, ‘We are ready with a second draft.’”” The Ex- 
ecutive Committee met again for four days and nights of revision 
work. When they had revised them again in terms of the criticisms 
given, in May of that year, the research force finally said, ““We have 
the third draft ready.” We came together again as a Committee for 
several days to approve them. That done, we said, ‘“That constitutes 
the end of the first undertaking, the formation of a tentative set of 
standards.” 

Our second undertaking was a try-out year of work. We said, 
“Nobody knows whether or not these standards which we have 
created are any better or any worse than the others. Nobody knows 
whether they are at all applicable until we try them out.” So we set 
apart the next year, in the three-year program, as a year of experi- 
mentation. We selected 200 schools. We could not use any more 
because we did not have enough money to handle more than that 
number. We selected these 200 experimental schools, and then we 
went to the principals and said, “We want to come to your school 
as one of the 200 and try these standards out on you. We want 
to know if you will be willing to go into a co-operative study with 
us in which you agree to entertain the Committee for three or four 
days when they come and help them in every way you can. If you 
will let us put on a very thorough testing program in your school— 
as a part of the study—we will be willing to give you the value of 
all the help that we can bring to you in this study.” 
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They agreed and we entered the program, choosing these 200 
schools absolutely scientifically from the standpoint of statistical repre- 
sentation. We took the biennial report of the Office of Education for 
secondary schools and selected these 200 so that they would be exactly 
representative of all the schools of the nation. 

That experimental try-out took us a year. We employed eight men, 
divided into four teams of two men each. We took men from the 
state departments, public high school principals, private high school 
principals, professors of education in colleges and universities and 
one superintendent of city schools. We wanted a range of training, 
a range of experience and a range of background on these teams. 

We said, “We will put two men on each team and let them work 
from September until June. The third man on each visiting team will 
be the state supervisor in the state in which the visited school is 
located.” 

We also asked all of the state supervisors and all of the mem- 
bers of the State Committee in the Southern Association to assist 
in visting the schools of their state. The same was true for the 
other associations. We had from two to five of those present at most 
schools. Thus we had two permanent members serving on each team 
all through out the Committee’s work. In addition we had the value 
of the jocal men and the local information from the state supervisors 
when the committees reached their states. 

Each committee was given fifty schools to visit in nine months’ 
time. We did not want them to stay at any school less than two days 
and we thought, perhaps, three was better. Some of them stayed as long 
as five days. 

We wound up our field work with the inspection of the Wash- 
ington Irving High School for Girls in New York City. All four 
teams were converged at that one school for the last week of work. 
We asked the State of New York to send their entire high school 
inspectorial force down from Albany and the New York City public 
schools to send us their high school supervisors. They sent us ten of 
their supervisors of the city schools. Some eight or ten of our Com- 
mittee went in. Thus we had from twenty to thirty men in one school 
for a solid week, trying out those standards on the largest high school 
among the 200 in the United States. 

Since we had at the other end of the enrolment several schools which 
had twenty-five and thirty pupils, we wanted to try both extremes— 
from the smallest to the largest. 
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It was agreed that we would have a testing program as another part 
of that try-out year. We agreed to select 110 pupils in each high school 
as a sampling. The third year, or the junior year, was taken as the 
place to secure the students. You ask why the junior year, the third 
year? We wanted to go in September, at the opening of the school, 
and run Form A of certain tests and then go back at the end of the 
year and run Form B of the same tests. Next we selected ten men 
trained in the field of measurement, so that there would be no question 
about the reliability or the scientific way in which these tests were 
handled. 

The juniors were chosen because in a three-year senior high school 
they would be given a year for orientation. We did not choose the 
senior year because some of the smaller schools would be having gradu- 
ation in May and there would be a certain amount of excitement when 
time arrived for the second tests to be given. 

We ran nine tests. We wanted to answer this question: “Is there 
a place for testing in a program of standardization?” Dr. Zook, who 
had just wound up the study of higher education for the North Cen- 
tral Association, stood very firmly for a testing program. 

We are after one thing—growth. We are trying to see if we can 
detect in an institution, by a testing program, the factor of growth. 
If we can, we feel that testing has its place in a standardization pro- 
gram. ; 
In June of this past year, we wound up our experimental year of 
work, and the eight men went back to their respective jobs. Then we 
said, “The third and final year is a year of refinement and polishing 
of standards,” and that process is soon being brought to a close. 


SOME GUIDING PRINCIPLES OF ACCREDITMENT 


Let me say that we have laid down some fundamental principles 
which we have tried to follow in our standardization program. We felt 
that there were some big, fundamental, guiding principles of accredit- 
ment which were basic to our undertaking, and if we could agree on 
them we had a right to go into a program. I am going to read to you 
the principles which we have enunciated. Every time an argument has 
come up in our work or a question raised, we have gone back to these 
guiding principles and have reached a decision in terms thereof. I think 
it would be appropriate to present them at this time: 

1. American secondary schools, much as they may differ in details, 
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are essentially alike in their underlying purposes and organization. 

2. In a democracy the fundamental doctrine of individual differ- 
ences is as valid for schools as for individuals. Schools, even good 
schools, differ from each other as markedly as do the children they 
are endeavoring to educate. 

3. A school cannot be studied satisfactorily, nor judged fairly, ex- 
cept in terms of its own philosophy of education, its individually ex- 
pressed purposes and objectives, the nature of the pupils with which 
it has to deal and the needs of the community which it serves. Each 
school is free to determine its own educational destiny, if not in- 
consistent with the democracy in which it functions. 

4. Methods of evaluation and accreditation should recognize the 
differences in background, development and existing conditions in 
different states and regions. No attempt now, if ever, should be en- 
couraged to make them uniform for the nation or to have them ad- 
ministered from a single national office. 

5. It is more significant to measure what the school does than what 
it is or what it has. It is more important to evaluate the educational 
process and product than the machinery and equipment. 

6. A school must be judged as a whole, not merely as the unrelated 
sum of its separate parts. 

7. Methods of accreditation, as far as possible, should be based 
upon scientific studies and objective evidence, rather than upon un- 
tested assumptions and unsupported opinions. 

8. The considered judgment of competent educators is an essential 
factor in the evaluation of the quality and character of the work of a 
school. 

9. A valid method of accreditation and evaluation, based tenta- 
tively upon existing research studies and expert judgment, should be 
fully tested and carefully evaluated by extensive experimental tryout 
in a large group of typical, representative secondary schools through- 
out the country. 

10. While it is desirable in many respects that absolute standards 
or levels of achievement should be developed, it is recognized that 
in most of the important aspects of a school’s work the best basis for 
the development of useful norms will probably be the practices in other 
comparable schools. 

11. A school should be judged in terms of the extent to which it 
meets satisfactorily the needs of all pupils who come to it, and not 
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alone of those who continue their formal education in institutions of 
higher learning. 

12. A good school is a growing school. It should be judged by its 
progress between two different dates as well as by its status at a single 
date. 

13. Any useful, stimulating, and valid method of accreditation 
must be flexible with the passage of time; that is, it must be capable 
of reasonable modification from year to year, as new bases of evalua- 
tion and different levels of achievement are suggested or developed 
from the use of existing ones. 

14. The number of factors evaluated in the modern secondary 
school must be sufficiently large and varied to give valid evidence of 
worth in each of the main areas of the school’s work. 

15. Accrediting procedures and materials must be brief enough in 
extent and convenient enough in form to be practicable for use in all 
secondary schools. 

16. If criteria for evaluation are sufficiently flexible, extensive and 
thorough, it is not essential that they be applied annually. 

17. The basis and methods of accreditation should be such as to 
require interest and participation in the process on the part of the 
entire professional and non-professional staffs of the school. 

18. The primary function of accreditation by the state or regional 
association should be stimulation toward continuous growth and im- 
provement, not merely inspection and admission to membership. 


Note: The balance of the address consisted of the showing of a se- 
ries of slides and comments upon them. Since this material has ap- 
peared in one form or another in a number of recent educational jour- 


nals, it is considered unnecessary to include it here. 
—Volume 13, Number 4 
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RECENT STUDIES IN COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
PAUL P. BoypD 


T IS surprising how comparatively recent are efforts to systematize 
I entrance procedures in American colleges. Furst places the begin- 
nings in 1895, when the New York State Department of Education 
named as part of its definition of a college an entrance requirement 
of four years of high school work. Following that, in 1900, the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board invented the entrance unit, which 
was approved by the National Conference Committee on Standards 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools in 1906 and which became known 
as the “Carnegie unit” after it was used in the studies of the Carnegie 
Foundation. 

Developments have come rapidly in the last generation. Whereas 
in 1905 very few colleges and universities had adopted the fifteen- 
unit basis for entrance, in 1908, 50 institutions had done so, in 1911, 
100 institutions, in 1913, 300, and since 1918, practically all uni- 
versities and colleges. While in 1907 more than half of the students 
admitted to Harvard, Yale, Columbia and Princeton fell short of the 
standard of four years of secondary school work, in 1914 only 14 
per cent of those admitted in the Middle Atlantic States entered with 
conditions. Between 1912 and 1920, in 125 institutions studied, the 
proportion having a single set of requirements for all curricula in- 
creased from one-half to two-thirds, and prescribed units decreased 
from eight to seven. Some state institutions admitted all graduates 
of approved schools regardless of subjects presented. Of southern in- 
stitutions in 1921, 97 per cent admitted by certificate entirely 
and specified 51.5 per cent of the units. A typical average program 
presented by approximately 31,000 students and accepted by 139 in- 
stitutions in 1921-1924, according to Furst, consisted of four units 
of Latin, three units of English, three units of mathematics, two units 
of French, two units of history, one unit of physics and one of chem- 
istry. 

According to a study by Professor Ezra Gillis of the University 
of Kentucky in 1936, in which he tabulated statistics for 155 insti- 
tutions including 51 land-grant colleges, 19 non-land-grant universi- 
ties, 22 large private colleges and 63 teachers colleges, the average 
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number of specified units in land-grant institutions had dropped from 
85 to 40 per cent of the whole since 1910. Since 1928, the number 
of land-grant institutions prescribing algebra has dropped from 47 
to 33; the number prescribing plane geometry, from 46 to 27; the 
number prescribing foreign languages, from 21 to 13, and social 
sciences from 32 to 25. Among the 155 institutions, 80 do not pre- 
scribe plane geometry, while 67 do not specify algebra. 

These trends in the direction of greater uniformity followed from 
efforts to raise standards. Greater flexibility for the colleges and the 
secondary schools has resulted, first from the growing feeling that the 
secondary school should have the right of self determination, free- 
dom from college domination and opportunity to develop its work 
for the large majority of students who do not go to college. Many 
have revoiced the thought of Stringham of California, who in 1902 
said, ‘We desire that the high school shall be organized primarily as 
a fitting school for life, and on that basis we will so organize the 
university that those so trained shall be able to profit by university 
education.” They have come, second, from careful studies such as 
those of Yates, Clark, Bolenboch, Proctor, Douglas, Gebhart, Bram- 
mell, Sorenson, Nelson, Dvorak and Salyer, which show that specific 
secondary school subjects and patterns have little to do with success 
in college. Third, they are based on the experience of college teach- 
ers and administrators, who have come to see, as Furst suggests, that 
our old certificate plan with its specified units gives greater advan- 
tages to inferior students from superior schools than to more gifted 
students from lesser schools, and that, as Professor Gillis remarks, 
any prescribed course may bar students who might be better college 
material than some who are admitted. 

Recent activities in the field of entrance may be described as first, 
changes that involve reduction in the number of specified units, ar- 
rangement of units into groups, introduction of new units such as 
vocational subjects, provision for comprehensive examinations, de- 
velopment of supplementary criteria such as psychological tests, apti- 
tude and achievement tests, rank in graduating class and testimonials 
on character, health, and academic interest. Second, there have been 
nation-wide and state-wide experimental projects which are throwing 
light on the problem, such as that of the Commission on the Rela- 
tion of School and College of the Progressive Education Association, 
directed by Wilford M. Aiken; the Co-operative Study of Secondary 
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School Standards, headed by Walter C. Eells, and the Co-operative 
Study between Secondary Schools and Colleges started in the Southern 
Association, with Frank C. Jenkins as co-ordinator. Third, other 
studies and experiments within the colleges themselves that attempt 
to clarify college objectives, achieve articulation with the secondary 
schools and adopt courses and curricula to individual student differ- 
ences in ability and training throw light on the nature of the problem 
of admissions. They treat it not as an isolated problem, but as merely 
part of the whole unified educational process. 

Only a few of the recent studies will be presented. Professor Gillis’ 
report in 1936 led to the adoption by the Kentucky Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the following resolution: 


That the Association approve the admission on certificate of all graduates 
of accredited high schools, with the understanding that the member 
colleges may require additional work as prerequisites to their various 
curricula. 


Dean Hale of Birmingham-Southern College has sent me the re- 
sults of a recent study of a joint committee of the Alabama College 
Association and the Alabama High School Principals’ Association. 
Among their recommendations are the following: 


1: That entrance to the freshman year at college should be based on the 
following items: 

(a) Quality of scholarship based on rank in the graduating class. 
(b) Rank on one or more scholastic aptitude tests. 

2: The colleges are requested to consider the advisability of admitting 
to college curricula, in which mathematics is not prerequisite, high 
school graduates who do not present credits in high school geometry 
and algebra. 


For the last four years the Southern Association has sponsored three 
experiments which have implications for the solution of the problem 
of entrance. The University of Louisville and Birmingham-Southern 
College have admitted selected students with only three years of sec- 
ondary school training. Through the careful pairing of secondary 
school graduates of equal age and ability, the same sex and similar 
college programs, they have found consistently that the experimental 
group did as good work in college as the control group and were 
not handicapped in social and personal adjustment. At Peabody Col- 
lege, Dr. Roemer has conducted an experimental junior college com- 
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prising the eleventh and twelfth grades and the first two years of 
college, wherein the usual bars between secondary school and college 
are eliminated. His results have also shown the artificiality and un- 
reliability of our prevailing entrance requirements. 

These developments in the Southern Association led some of us 
to ask for the establishment of a special committee to study the prob- 
lems involved and to put before the Association a statement of present 
practices in our member colleges and their effectiveness, and to point 
out, if we could, ways and means leading to a more scientifically re- 
liable technique worthy of the modern educational process. The com- 
mittee appointed was composed of Dr. F. S. Beers, Examiner and 
Executive Secretary of the University System of Georgia, Dean Colby 
D. Hall, Texas Christian University, Dean and Registrar Wyatt W. 
Hale, Birmingham-Southern College, Registrar J. R. Robinson, Pea- 
body College, and the speaker. Our report was made at the recent 
meeting of the Association in Dallas, at which most of our recom- 
mendations were approved. In conclusion I will present an abridge- 
ment of this report, without any of the supporting statistics. 

To discover present practices, Dean Hale made a study of 169 of 
the 185 member institutions. The details must be omitted, and I shall 
hereby say that only four institutions mention psychological tests as 
part of the entrance requirements and two the general scholastic test. 

A striking thing is the slowness with which more recent plans for 
admission have taken hold among our colleges. This fact is shown 
vividly by Dr. Beers’ study of the Survey made by the Committee on 
School and College Relations of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion and the Education Records Bureau in 1935. Approximately 78 
per cent of the 76 southern colleges included in the survey favored 
strong emphasis on personal characteristics as a criterion for admis- 
sion, while only 4 per cent were doing it. Seventy-seven per cent of 
them favored using cumulative comparable test records while only 
1.3 per cent used them. About 46 per cent favored accepting candi- 
dates a year ahead of entrance taking into consideration test records, 
school records, personality studies and entrance examinations, but 
only 1.3 per cent were doing anything about it. Dr. Beers re- 
marks, if any conclusion is to be drawn, it is to point out ‘‘the ex- 
tensive gap between belief and behavior, theory and practice.” 

The elaborate tally of practices made by Campbell and Smith in 
our Association colleges in regard to the use of tests with freshmen 
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also show ‘‘a great lag between theoretical interest as expressed in 
words and actual behavior as expressed in action.’ In only 76 of the 
118 institutions included in the report, were intelligence tests ad- 
ministered to freshmen, in only 53 were general English tests given, 
in only 33 were tests in English composition given. Twenty-two col- 
leges gave no tests to their freshmen at all. The authors comment on 
the fact that the Association has nothing to say on the subject of the 
use of tests either for selection or for guidance. 

For our day the old technique is inadequate, lacking in discrimina- 
tion and unscientific. 

Dr. Beers has taken the test scores of Campbell and Smith on enter- 
ing freshmen in 46 southern colleges and by converting them into 
national percentile equivalents has shown the ‘‘generally low picture 
made by these colleges.” The implication is that better selection of 
freshmen must be practiced, and the colleges must find better methods 
of meeting the needs of their students. The present procedure admits 
multitudes of students not fitted for college as it is now conducted. 
The present situation is intolerable. 

The great variability in achievement averages in these southern 
colleges is strikingly displayed by Dr. Beers in a bar-graph illustra- 
tion showing achievement of freshmen and sophomores in 12 Georgia 
colleges as compared with that of tenth, eleventh and twelfth grade 
pupils in 91 high schools in Georgia. The exclamatory observation is 
made that “the overlapping in achievement of college freshmen or 
sophomores and of high school pupils from the tenth to the twelfth 
grade is almost incredible.” 

Many studies have been made which indicate that many of our en- 
tering freshmen prove to be bad risks. One by Dean Boyd, and one by 
Mr. McQuitty all show these facts forcefully. 

As we face this serious situation we should consider some funda- 
mental matters. If we are to seek for a satisfactory entrance pro- 
cedure we must know what sort of a college we have in mind, what 
sort of students are desired, what we wish the entrance technique to 
do, and what weight we shall give to the doctrine of individual dif- 
ferences. Our answers to these questions will clarify our thinking, 
point the way to a solution best for our purposes. We shall not agree. 
Therein lies hope. We have agreed too long. 

We shall not argue the question of individual differences but shall 
assume the fact. Whatever you wish the college to be and do, you 
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must reckon with individual differences. Upon your picture of the 
ideal college will depend your answer to the question, ‘who should 
go to college,” and that will direct you in your search for a reliable 
entrance technique. If your sole aim is scholarship, you will seek a 
technique that will allow to pass through only those who promise to 
become scholars and professional men and women. If you picture the 
college as an agency for the supply of a wide base of good citizens, 
upright and widely intelligent with discrimination and taste, as well 
as or instead of scholarship, you will wish to admit all those who in 
a rich curriculum will “‘be able to find something to suit his abilities 
and prepare him for his good.” 

Dean Hall and Dr. Robinson have set forth the proper objects of 
entrance requirements in terms of skills, abilities, information, and 
college work. 

But they point out that this statement does not settle the matter. 
It merely opens up further questions. What is a minimum of skills, 
ability and information? By what devices are they to be tested? How 
will this skill, ability, and information vary for different colleges and 
curricula? How will the meaning of “college work’’ vary with col- 
leges and curricula? May it not be said also that the statement implies 
fitting the student to the college, when part of our problem may be 
to fit the college and the curriculum to the student? The qualifica- 
tions necessary for success are not now, and should not be the same 
for all types of colleges. 

It seems to us that this brief discussion of college objectives, and 
purposes of admissions requirements, taken along with the facts of 
vast increases in informational data for study, large increases in sec- 
ondary school output, great expansion in professions and vocations 
for which college training should prepare, the growing demand for 
some form of higher education on the part of many unsuited for the 
old type of college, the old idea newly stressed of a higher education 
designed for the broad base of our democracy in addition to the 
education of scholars and professional men, the newly realized and 
appreciated element of individual differences; all these argue the 
necessity for less lock-step and more individuality among our col- 
leges. It may well be that our accrediting associations have by pro- 
moting uniformity in the name of scholarship exclusively, retarded 
the growth of variety in aims, types of colleges, courses and curricula. 
We recommend what is for many a new point of departure—the 
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student. We propose provision for differential treatment, not neces- 
sarily individual, but one based on well recognized types of ability, 
aptitudes and aims. Let us have variety in objectives among our col- 
leges of liberal arts and variety within the same college. Let there 
be terminal courses fitted to the needs of those who cannot or will not 
proceed beyond the sophomore year. The present entrance procedure 
may well have failed because the college procedure has been mis- 
guided and unsuited to present day needs. 

The student-centered college may well retain its requirement of 
graduation from an accredited secondary school, but it needs addi- 
tional entrance technique. Tests will be needed, achievement, apti- 
tude, psychological, reading ability, and so on, in most cases, not as a 
barrier to be hurdled but for placement to reveal deficiencies to be 
removed, and for guidance. Special courses will be needed to supply 
tools and skills that are lacking for the curricula chosen. A thorough- 
going program of individual guidance will be called for. 

We have studied the possibilities of tests in the solution. Much has 
been said and done in recent years in the matter of tests of various 
sorts and their reliability for predictive purposes. Dean Boyd has pub- 
lished the results of an inquiry among prominent psychologists show- 
ing that they were overwhelmingly in favor of using a testing pro- 
gram as a substitute for the older forms of entrance procedure. In- 
stitutions like the University of Minnesota have for years used them 
for guidance and placement. Many state-wide testing programs are in 
operation all of which, as time goes on, accumulate a mass of data 
that increases the reliability of predictions and guidance based upon 
the tests. Perhaps the chief difficulty is that there is no co-ordination 
of these programs that do not employ the American Council tests. 
On the other hand, it may be that norms established in a state are 
more reliable for use there than are the nation-wide results. Hall and 
Robinson urge the necessity for full co-operation with these activities 
on the part of our members, and recommend that the Association put 
the weight of its influence behind them. 

Dr. Beers has presented tables from the elaborate tally of practices 
in Southern Association colleges with regard to the administration of 
tests to freshmen and to the uses made of test results. The uses of 
tests in guidance show great variety. General intelligence tests are 
administered in only 76 of the 118 institutions included. General 
English tests in 53 and English composition tests in 33 are the only 
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other ones given in as many as 24 institutions. Twenty-two colleges 
give no tests to their freshmen and 27 give 5 or more. Again we are 
impressed with the lag, as Dr. Beers puts it, between theoretical in- 
terest in tests and actual behavior. 

In another table Dr. Beers summarizes the study of Graves and 
Eells of 50 junior colleges and that of his own study in 1935 of 215 
member colleges of the American Council on Education concerning 
the uses of tests. Here again, the ‘small use made of test results in the 
face of widespread acceptance for guidance” is notable. As to their 
predictive value, nothing is shown. 

Comment is also included by Dr. Beers on the 28 uses of tests as 
found by Billett in 8594 secondary schools. Billett’s grouping of these 
28 into 7 classes, indicate forcefully that the tests are ‘directed toward 
finding ways and means of making the standard curriculum effective, 
not to finding out what the children can and should learn in the light 
of their individual powers and limitations.” 

Another table of Dr. Beers’ interprets the data of Segel and is 
based on more than 500 coefficients of correlation between scholarship 
in college and its possibilities for prediction by the use of one or two 
or three predictive measures. ‘In no instance does any measure or 
combination of measures yield an index of predictive efficiency that 
exceeds chance by more than 30 per cent.”’ A rather startling ex- 
planation, partial at least, of this low predictive value is found by 
examining, first, the predictive efficiency of various tests as indica- 
tive of college scholarship as it is shown for the national college 
sophomore tests. Here no one measure can beat chance by as much 
as 20 per cent. Next, Dr. Beers analyzes the consistency with which 
test scores repeat themselves for college sophomores in the same col- 
lege over two year intervals; and the consistency with which college 
marks repeat themselves. He finds that the test scores for one year 
of college sophomores predict those for the next year’s sophomore 
class to the extent of 40 per cent better than chance; while the col- 
lege marks for sophomores in one year predict those for the next year 
by only 13 per cent better than chance. 

Thus it would appear that some, at least, of the suspicion of tests 
as to their predictive reliability goes back to the well known unscien- 
tific character of the marks by which the tests are judged. As Dr. 
Beers puts it, “the value of tests for the selection of students, for 
guidance of students, and for predicting achievement will depend 
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very largely upon taking the element of chance out of the marks 
assigned by teachers in their reporting of grades and credits.” 

For rough approximation and indication of probability in college 
grades the studies of Dean Hall and the speaker bring out the value 
of tests to the administrator in his handling of individual student 
problems in the sectioning of classes and in various types of guidance. 
Those who will drop out of college before the junior year are dis- 
covered with large probability. Upon this differential-treatment types 
of courses, terminal courses, vocational advice can be based. Through 
their use students who are admitted and found not to be potential 
scholars can be benefited to the extent of their abilities and aptitudes 
and the power of the college. Through the universal use of tests for 
a wide variety of purposes, the tests themselves will become more and 
more reliable, the quality of college work will be improved, the 
batting-average of the Registrar will be raised, entrance procedure 
will be adapted more nearly to the realities and the necessities, and 
college education will conform more closely to democratic demands. 
If you fail to get the ideal material for your educational processing you 
can still improve and adapt your processing machinery. 

We regard entrance as only a part of the large problem of guidance. 
As Dr. Robinson says, admission to college, or rejection, is guidance, 
but the decision should have been made by the student through effec- 
tive guidance. Entrance standards and procedures are properly a part 
of a comprehensive program of guidance that should extend through 
the secondary school and the college, adapted, cumulative, based on 
personal contacts, tests, taking account of the individual’s character, 
personality, habits, ideals, aptitudes, native intelligence, and life plans. 

Dr. Robinson outlines a comprehensive program of guidance that 
will do for both secondary school and college. And he supports by 
references the point that the data that are needed in giving guidance 
to the student while in high school are the most valuable information 
the college can have for admissions. 

If adequate guidance can be provided in both school and college 
and if as Dean Hawks says the record from the secondary schools can 
be pried loose from the Registrar files, and if differential treatment 
can be provided in college on the basis of individual differences, our 
entrance problem will be a long way on the road to solution. Many 
boys and girls who are good college material but are not planning to 
go to college, will be guided in that direction. Students who probably 
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should not go, but wish to go and do not know they probably should 
not, will make other plans. Good material will begin working toward 
college earlier. Students will be directed to colleges adapted to their 
plans and special abilities. School and college articulation will be 
progressively improved. We will attain an entrance procedure that 
will discover, classify and guide, that will put the round peg in the 
round hole and the square one in the square hole. As Dean Hall says, 
mere minimum lists of entrance subjects are too simple, too crude, too 
inefficient to meet the demands of the new situation confronting us. 

To summarize, we have in our report outlined present practices as 
we have found them in the colleges of the Southern Association. We 
have found these practices inadequate, unscientific, simple, crude and 
inefficient, and we have given reasons why this is so. Starting from 
the fundamental fact of individual differences we have raised again 
the questions of the objects of entrance requirements and techniques, 
who should go to college, and we have concluded that the multiplied 
new fields of study and professions and the increasing numbers of 
students of many types including many who are not scholarly require 
a new approach to the problem of entrance, a change of direction, a 
different emphasis, which shall have the student and his capacities 
and his needs as the point of departure. 

While the problem is serious and solution difficult we are con- 
vinced that it is not impossible. We have found three main lines of 
approach to the solution, first, a clarification of college objectives, 
with variety and individuality to be expected and with adaptation of 
college programs to the real situation and to the needs of students 
whom the college proposes to serve; second, an increased emphasis 
on tests and their uses; and third a comprehensive guidance program 
that will embrace entrance to its greater whole. 

In these directions lies escape from fumbling, guess-work processes 
that never were reliable and less than ever so in our day, into tech- 
niques that are worthy of education in a modern, scientific, complex, 


democratic society. 
—Volume 13, Number 4 








LEGAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE REGISTRAR’S 
OFFICE 


ROBERT JOSEPH FARLEY 


F MY TALK is not to the point, no fault should be imputed to your 
I very efficient president, who, as many of you know, has written 
to ask you to submit questions which he has relayed to me. I shall have 
difficulty in trying to compress the answers within the allotted period 
without being so dogmatic as to utter only half-truths, but as you can 
very well see, it will be necessary for me to be arbitrary to a degree and 
for you to take a great deal on faith. 

I have attempted to take the questions submitted to me and group 
them “chronologically’’; that is, problems connected with (1) the en- 
trance of students, (2) their careers as such or the contractual rela- 
tionship, and (3) as alumni or after they are no longer in school. 
These divisions will overlap to a degree but should serve the purpose 
of organization. And so beginning with entrance, I shall first consider 
the matter of who may enter. 

This is a problem restricted almost entirely in interest to the state 
institutions, since universities and colleges which are under private 
control generally may deny entrance on the most arbitrary and capri- 
cious grounds. There are two instances, however, which may prove ex- 
ceptional. In the first place the charter of the institution may forbid 
discrimination, in which case, any rule of the faculty to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the charter will be paramount. In the next place, it 
would seem that even a private college that once has admitted a per- 
son and induced him to believe that so long as he complied with all 
the rules and regulations he might complete a prescribed course, can- 
not then arbitrarily deny him re-admission because the relationship is 
contractual and there must be cause for its termination. An illustra- 
tion is the case of Booker, et al. v. Grand Rapids Medical College (156 
Mich. 95, 126 N. W. 589). Two colored boys had entered this school 
for the study of veterinary science and had carried the work success- 
fully for one year. In the meantime, there was considerable discontent 
on the part of the white students at the presence of these colored 
boys and so the Grand Rapids Medical College refused to readmit 
them the next year. The colored boys brought action against the college 
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in the form of a mandamus suit and, while the court dismissed the suit 
on the ground that the procedure was not correct, that a mandamus did 
not lie, it intimated quite strongly that there was a remedy since the 
college did not have the right to refuse to readmit them, having in- 
duced them to believe that if they started the course and followed 
it successfully they would be permitted to complete it. Presumably an 
action for damages for breach of contract or for specific performance 
would have been appropriate. So much for the private institutions in 
this respect. 

It is in the state institutions that this question becomes of prime 
importance. There the bane of the existence of the registrar lies in the 
determination of the question of who is a resident. Generally speak- 
ing, as has been held repeatedly, the legislature may provide that all 
males or females or both who are residents (the statutes use divers 
terms such as inhabitants, citizens, students of this state, but all seem 
synonomous in interpretation) are entitled to be admitted to all the 
privileges of a state university or college, ‘‘but the right to attend is not 
a natural right. It is a gift of civilization, a benefaction of the law. If 
a person seeks to become a beneficiary of this gift, he must submit to 
such conditions as the law imposes as a condition precedent to this 
right.’” These conditions may vary from compulsory vaccination to a 
pledge not to join a Greek letter fraternity, but the worry of the regis- 
trar is not in determining the conditions but in defining the beneficiary. 
The right of the state to require a discriminatory admission fee from 
a non-resident is unquestionable. It is not a taking of property without 
due process, nor a denial of guaranteed privileges and immunities nor 
of equal protection. But just who is a resident, an inhabitant or a 
citizen, as the case may be, within the intendment of the statute fur- 
nishes a troublesome question which you apparently have discussed and 
have had discussed for you before. A remarkably fine study has been 
published by one of your own number, Carleton E. Spencer, in 1927 
in 6 Oregon Law Review at page 332, and in 33 West Virginia Law 
Quarterly at page 350, under the title ““The Legal Aspects of the Non- 
Resident Tuition Fee.”’ Despite this, the most numerous questions sub- 
mitted to me concerned the matter of determining who is entitled to 
exemption and who is liable for discriminatory tuition. The reason for 
its recurrence is probably not so hard to explain. It differs from other 
types of conditions in two particulars primarily. First, it has a more 
variable meaning and consequently is much more difficult of proof, 
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involving as it does an attempt to show objectively what a man’s in- 
tentions are subjectively without regard to motives. In other words, if 
a tule requires that each applicant for admission be vaccinated, it 
doesn’t matter what his intentions are in the matter nor how long he 
intends that the immunity shall last, the fact is easy of proof ob- 
jectively; but this is not so when an applicant claims he resides in a 
given state. Legal residence comprehends more than physical situs or 
location and couples with it a state of mind upon which the statement 
of the person involved will not be taken as conclusive. Second, if 
we carry the vaccination analogy a bit farther I think we come upon 
another reason for the recurrence of residence as a troublesome prob- 
lem, which isn’t legal. If there were doubt as to whether an applicant 
had been vaccinated, would our registrar spend much time in worry 
and anxiety over possible decision of the case and in considering if the 
man were constructively vaccinated perhaps, or immune inasmuch as 
he had had small-pox already? Certainly not. No matter what his de- 
cision, I daresay he would hardly give the matter a second thought since 
he would feel that he not only could defend his judgment adequately 
to himself but also to all right-thinking third persons who might be 
interested. But if a young man presents himself claiming to be a resi- 
dent on the ground that he is now living in this state with his uncle, 
who is childless, who is a large tax-payer of many years, and who has 
taken over the duty of educating him but for which the boy will not 
be able to go to school, does he approach the problem in the same 
unemotional way in which he attacks vaccination? Or suppose the ap- 
plicant is twenty-one years of age, in other words is capable in law of 
establishing his own residence, declares that he has come with the in- 
tention of remaining, and suppose further that the applicant has been 
besought to attend that particular university by a certain group known 
as an athletic association and the decision of his bona fide residence will 
simply determine whether the athletic association has to pay his tuition 
or not. Then is our registrar most troubled by the uncertainty of the 
law, the uncharitableness of his own conscience, or the unreasonable- 
ness of the alumni and his own friends? Probably the best solution of 
this problem is to have the president appoint the registrar as chairman 
of both the athletic and the budget committees. If that doesn’t put his 
hand to the plow and keep him from looking back, then he’s not fit 
to enter the kingdom of heaven anyhow! Seriously, this is not so great 
a legal problem as it is a social and economic one. Whether the buck 
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ought to be passed to the registrar to determine it, is another question, 
but assuming that it is for his determination, then his first consideration 
must be whether he considers strict enforcement desirable or not; as 
has been pointed out by Mr. Spencer, a question of fixed policy. If he 
determines on a strict policy, and again Mr. Spencer has pointed out 
some cogent reasons why he should, then most of his legal troubles are 
past; whether or not he can live with his friends is another matter. 
For his moral protection that policy should be fixed by either the 
faculty or the administrative authorities. 

The words inhabitant, citizen, resident, and others used in statutes 
on this subject, seem to be practically equivalent and imply domicile as 
the test. While domicile has been defined repeatedly by courts and 
textwriters in this country as consisting in essence of (1) physical pres- 
ence, coupled with (2) an intention to remain, or (3) if absent, an 
intention to return, yet it has become quite apparent that domicile has 
a different specific meaning in the light of differing problems. 

In other words, you do find that a person’s domicile for purposes of 
taxation may be different from his domicile for making a will. That 
has been recognized by the courts, paradoxical as it may seem. And so 
the legal definition of domicile not being definite and the courts not 
interpreting it that way, certainly more should not be expected of a 
registrar, since he did not manufacture the term and they did. 

Mr. Justice Holmes has re-described domicile as “one’s technically 
pre-eminent headquarters, which as a result of either fact or fiction 
every person is compelled to have in order that by aid of it certain 
rights and duties which have been attached to it by law may be de- 
termined.” This is a frank definition of its functional quality, bringing 
out the simple truth that it is a means to an end on the part of the 
courts, having a different meaning in different situations. As was said 
by the court in a case involving this question as applied to school dis- 
tricts ‘‘the test of residence which will confer school privileges is not 
the same as a test for taxation or for the exercise of the right of suf- 
frage. . . . Ordinarily the legal residence of a minor is the same as 
that of his parents, but a minor may have a residence for school pur- 
poses other than that of his parents.’” (Mt. Hope School District v. 
Hendrickson, 197 N. W. 47, 197 Iowa 191.) In this case there were 
two boys, whose mother having died, lived with their father who was 
domiciled in Canada. They had an uncle who lived in Iowa and the 
father sent them down to live with their uncle, who was subsequently 
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appointed their guardian. Ordinarily, of course, a guardian has no 
power under the law to fix the domicile of his wards. The parent, or 
parents, being still alive, simply by operation of law, the domicile of 
the child is the domicile of the parent and there was no question in 
this case but that the domicile of the parent was Canada and not Iowa. 
Nevertheless, the court held in this case that these two boys were en- 
titled to be considered as residents of Iowa for school district purposes 
and should not be required to pay tuition. And so this case may be used 
to show that domicile for school purposes may not be the same, may 
not be as restrictive as in the case of taxation or of suffrage. On the 
other hand, it should be noted that the residence has to be bona fide. 
These boys were actually living with their uncle with some real degree 
of permanence. They weren’t simply visiting for school purposes, so 
to speak. 

Referring to Mr. Spencer’s article again, he points out that some 
twenty states now require that all students who have not been domi- 
ciled or resident in the state for some period prior to enrolment pay the 
tuition fees, and this, he says, recommends itself as something which 
is definite, certain and capable of proof. While it may seem that the 
ultimate decision is merely postponed for a year, it no doubt has a salu- 
tary effect in a number of other ways, not the least of which would seem 
to be impression on the applicant of the feeling that it is strictly up to 
him to prove his good faith. If this is a good rule, it is probable that 
the governing board or administrative officers could accomplish the 
same thing by a resolution of policy that unless the applicant had been 
domiciled within the state for some reasonable, fixed time prior to en- 
rollment, then the presumption should be that he was not a good faith 
resident, which could be overcome by only the clearest proof. In this 
connection see the case of Bryan v. University of California in 188 
Cal. 559, 205 Pac. 1071 (1922). There are other resolutions which 
might be set up by the University that would protect the registrar in 
interpreting and applying the meaning of residence. Such resolutions 
should not contradict or change a statute on the subject but should be 
in aid of interpretation or application and so long as they were reason- 
able would no doubt be upheld. This is nothing unusual. As an illus- 
tration from another field, consider income taxation, wherein a great 
portion of the law is found not in the acts of Congress but in the 
Treasury regulations for administrative purposes. In other words, courts 
do recognize the fact that a legislature cannot pass succinctly and 
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with particularity on every phase of a doctrinal fiat and that the ad- 
ministrative authorities must be permitted to adopt rules and regula- 
tions which aid in executing the will of the legislature. 

I shall now consider the problems growing out of the contractual 
relationship established between the student and the university. That 
it is a contractual relationship has been repeatedly held and conse- 
quently the problems evoked ordinarily may be resolved by very usual 
rules. A contract is an agreement between parties. Who are the parties? 
The names or the persons? The answer is obvious—the persons. A 
name is simply a method of identifying a person but a valid contract 
may subsist by pseudonym or otherwise. It is a general rule that in the 
absence of a statute to the contrary, a person may transact business and 
execute his contracts under any name he may choose to adopt provided 
no fraud be committed thereby. And so, in answer to one of the 
questions submitted, if a married woman wishes to register under her 
maiden name, although rather well-known and living amicably with 
her husband, there ordinarily is no legal reason why she should not 
be permitted to do so, if that be the only question involved. However, 
if she wishes to enter under her maiden name in order to evade a rule 
against admission of married women, that would affect the contract 
with fraud. There is no reason why Samuel Clemens may not contract 
as Mark Twain, but if Samuel Clemens attempts to contract as Jay 
Gould in order to induce the other party to believe that he is in fact 
Jay Gould for the purpose of taking advantage of Jay Gould’s credit, 
then Samuel Clemens may find that he not only has vitiated any appar- 
ent contract but that he has made himself liable for some crime based 
on false pretenses. But excepting some matter pertaining to fraud, one 
may lawfully change his name without resort to legal proceedings and, 
as was said in an insurance case, the name so assumed will constitute 
his legal name as if he had borne it from birth. This does not mean 
however that simply because one has determined to change his name 
after having contracted in another name, that he may demand as of 
right that the person with whom he has formerly dealt shall now 
change the name on the records of the earlier contract. This is a matter 
having to do, it would seem, wholly with the convenience of the regis- 
trar. One of the letters made the statement that the writer never changed 
his records except upon a court order and asked if that was proper. 
Assuming that he meant by a court order that the student had gone into 
court and procured an authority to change his name, it is quite proper. 
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But even then the changing of his records is not compulsory. It is simply 
a matter of his own discretion and convenience. You may find it helpful 
to read the following cases in connection with the statements that I 
have made concerning this topic, viz: Smith v. Williams, 94 So. 859, 
152 La. 948; Modern Brotherhood v. White, 168 Pac. 794, 66 Okla. 
241, LRA 1918B 529; United States v. McKay, 2 Fed. (2nd) 257. 

The time is growing short and I wish to leave some time for dis- 
cussion. I had a brief treatment of indebtedness and refusal of diplomas 
on account of it, but I shall omit that and jump over to the next ques- 
tion on which there were numerous inquiries. That is, the record of the 
student after he leaves school. I shall read this in order to get through 
it quickly. 

There are some who consider that the records of state schools are 
public records but so far as I know no court has ever held them to be 
such. If they were they would be subject to inspection by any citizens 
upon reasonable demand within reasonable hours. The courts have 
held that faculty members of state schools are not public officers and 
it is difficult to conceive of the records of persons who are not public 
officials as being public records. However, the question is largely aca- 
demic in effect, as I shall seek to show. In all states there is some 
remedial process, masquerading under different names, such as a “‘sum- 
mons duces tecum,” that is, “come and bring with you,” for the pur- 
pose of bringing into court any records which are not privileged and 
which are material to the issues involved in any given suit. The records 
of a university are certainly not privileged or confidential and conse- 
quently can be required to be brought into court by anyone having an 
interest involved which they affect. They must be material, however, 
as is brought out quite poignantly in the case of Frank v. Marquette 
University, 245 N. W. 125, 209 Wis. 372. I should recommend a 
careful reading of this case to all of you for the holdings and impli- 
cations on the subject. The plaintiff, Frank, sought an order from the 
court to compel the inspection of certain records of the University per- 
taining to ten of his classmates for the purpose of showing that despite 
the fact that they were as delinquent as he, yet they were permitted to 
graduate and he was not. The court denied his petition on the ground 
that to be entitled to inspection the records must be material to the 
issues. This they were not since even though they sustained his argu- 
ment they would not be material because the University might very 
well apply different measures to the same offense without its discretion 
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being subject to review by a court, and to hold otherwise ‘‘would em- 
broil educational institutions in long drawn out controversies involving 
almost everything except the merits of the particular action, or the just- 
ness or reasonableness of the act complained of.” 

But the next question that arises is: Should the university open its 
records to everyone interested and if it does, is there possibility of legal 
liability in case it is used to the disadvantage of the student whose 
record is involved? The answer to the first portion of the question is 
wholly one of policy and not for me to advise upon. However, I 
see no good reason why a university should not open its records freely 
to persons interested for reasons other than idle curiosity; for example, 
insurance companies, potential employers, governmental agencies and 
the like; assuming of course that these are willing to pay the necessary 
stenographic fees. As to liability, there would seem to be none. What 
possible action could be brought? Libel? Slander? No, assuming all the 
essentials present, which would be difficult to conceive, truth is gen- 
erally a defense and there could be no complaint if the transcript were 
a true and correct copy. Further, in any conceivable applicable action 
there would have to be not only damage done but malice and surely 
there could be none proven if the record were requested. Let us 
analogize the situation to a private corporation doing business for profit. 
Suppose I wish to learn something of the record of John Jones who 
used to work for the Standard Oil Company. Their personnel officer, 
at my request, furnishes me with a transcript of his record showing the 
number of days that he worked, the times absent on account of sickness 
and the termination of his employment on account of drunkenness. 
I refuse to hire John Jones. Can John Jones hold the Standard Oil 
Company liable? Hardly. 

And so summing up, I should say that no outsider, as it were, is 
entitled to see the records as a matter of right unless he is involved in 
a controversy in which they are material to the issues. On the other 
hand, if they are given out accurately to anyone who requests them, 
there would seem to be no liability. Yet, there is no reason why as a 
matter of policy you may not refuse to disclose your records to any 
third person unless required to do so by an order of a court. Anyone’s 
records may be required by a court order, provided they are not privi- 
leged or confidential, and to my mind there is no question but that 
your university records are not privileged. 
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Thank you very kindly for your attention. (Applause) 

MEMBER: Mr. President, I should like to move that the part not 
read be included in the report. 

PRESIDENT KERR: I am sure that the request is one that will meet 
with favor and we should like to include in our report any material that 
you are willing to let us have. If you like you may make a revision. 

MR. FARLEY: I should like to, yes. 

MEMBER: Could we take five minutes to hear about the granting 
or withholding of diplomas? 

MR. FARLEY: This is the most unusual experience I have ever had. 
(Laughter) I hope word of this gets to some of my students. 
(Laughter ) 

The question was asked whether if a student is indebted to the 
university or the college, it can refuse to grant him his diploma, assum- 
ing that he has met all the scholastic requirements. 

Again the solution is found in the law of contracts. The answer 
would appear to be found specifically in the case of Anthony v. Syra- 
cuse University, wherein it is said: “Under ordinary circumstances 
and conditions a person matriculating at a university establishes a 
contractual relationship under which, upon compliance with all rea- 
sonable regulations as to scholastic standing, attendance, deportment, 
payment of tuition, and otherwise, he is entitled to pursue his selected 
course to completion and receive the degree or certificate awarded 
...” (231 NYS 435) but the answer may not be as simple as it ap- 
pears. What is meant by payment of tuition? It would seem to depend 
upon the conditions and terms of the contract. If credit is extended 
beyond the graduation period, the assumption naturally would be 
that the degree could not be withheld in the absence of an agreement 
to that effect. On the other hand there is no reason why the withhold- 
ing may not be made a term and the degree conditioned upon the pay- 
ment of any balance due. It is no different from any other contract. 
To illustrate: If one agrees to sell you a horse and to take your note for 
it and you give him the note, then you are entitled to the horse. 
Whether you ever pay the note remains to be seen. He can’t sue on 
the note until it is due. And so if a college has a fine student that it 
wishes to see graduate and he isn’t able to pay his fees and the col- 
lege takes his note due one, two or three years after graduation, he has 
paid his tuition within the meaning of the contract although he is 
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still indebted. But the college or university may, if it chooses, make 
the payment a condition. In other words, it can take his note and have 
a specific agreement that it doesn’t include the right to a diploma; 
that it will hold his diploma until the note is paid. If the institution 
already has a note given for a past year, it should be able to refuse to 
re-admit him until he pays the note, even on grounds of moral standards 
if necessary. 

So it is a matter of making clear the terms and conditions of the 
contract. Frequently it will be implied from statements in the cata- 
logue, but certainly if it is put expressly in the contract, it will be a 
basis for refusal. 

PRESIDENT KERR: We have time for a few questions from the 
floor if anyone would like to ask them. 

MR. FICHTENBAUM: I want to ask a question with relation to the 
issuance of transcripts. Most institutions carry in their catalogue the 
statement that a student is entitled to a copy of his record, or a tran- 
script. He leaves the school owing money. He writes back and asks that 
a transcript be sent to another school. Certain institutions refuse to 
issue a transcript under such circumstances. Could they be compelled 
to issue a transcript even though the student is indebted, on the basis, 
perhaps, that there is a contractual relationship as stated in the cata- 
logue, that each student is entitled to a copy of his record? 

MR. FaRLEy: I would say again that it is a matter of interpretation 
of the contract. Of course, if the catalogue provides in clear terms that 
he is entitled to the transcript without either an implication or an ex- 
pression as to indebtedness, he naturally would, I should say, be en- 
titled to it. On the other hand, the provisions in the catalogue could 
very easily be stated in such terms that he would not be entitled to it, 
without stating it thus baldly. 

I think it is wholly a matter of contract again. It is no different in 
the relationship of student and university than it is in any other type 
of relationship. 

MR. FICHTENBAUM: How might it be interpreted in the absence of 
any statement in the catalogue about a transcript? Would the student 
get it as a matter of right? 

Mr. Far ey: I don’t think so. Of course, this is purely a matter 
of opinion. If there were no statement in the catalogue, I should think 
it would be treated more or less as the court intimates in connection 
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with the contractual relationship, that payment of indebtedness is a 
condition of his rights. Even though there is no specific defense, the 
general equitable doctrine of estoppel would ordinarily uphold a court, 
or a court would uphold it in refusing to grant him any relief. I don’t 
think there would be any doubt in that case that a court wouldn’t re- 
quire you to give the student a transcript if he had fallen down on his 
bargain and you had no representation in the catalogue on the subject. 

PRESIDENT KeErR: I think Professor Farley’s emphasis on the con- 
tractual relationship is rather helpful to many of us who are not legal- 
minded and it would seem to me that a little more emphasis on that 
contractual relationship and perhaps a more definite and explicit state- 
ment in our catalogues regarding the terms of this relationship would 
solve a number of these problems. 

Mr. FARLEY: There was another thing that I had in my paper in 
connection with another topic. I agree perfectly with President Kerr. 
The catalogue has been used against colleges frequently. On the other 
hand, it has been used in their favor, and the representations that are 
made in a catalogue are, and have been held to be without question, 
phases of the contract. In other words, just as any other representation 
that is made by way of inducement to a person to enter into a relation- 
ship in other phases of life, the statements in a university catalogue 
are determined by a court to be either a representation by way of in- 
ducement to enter into the contract or a portion of the agreement in 
the contract when entered into. It is therefore very important that you 
have what you want in your catalogue, and that you add to it from 
time to time as you see problems approaching. 

PRESIDENT KERR: Are there further questions? 

Mk. B. J. STEGGERT (Loyola-Chicago): Mr. Chairman, need the 
charter of an institution contain a specific degree-granting clause, or 
may the power to confer degrees be implied? 

Mr. FarRLEy: I am uninformed on that subject. My guess would be 
—and it is wholly a guess—that if the particular organization is char- 
tered as a college, it would be an implied power. The very word 
“college,” if it is chartered as a college, implies, of course, the usual 
powers of a college, and certainly the degree-granting power is an 
essential phase of a college. 

Mr. H. H. CALDWELL (Georgia Tech.) : If a student enters college 
under the terms of a certain catalogue, is absent for a period of years 
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and then returns, has he a right to hold the college to the require- 
ments of the catalogue which was issued prior to his entrance? 

Mr. FARLEY: Again, this is a guess. I should say not. In other words, 
the essence of contracts is mutuality. A student has a right to withdraw 
at any time he chooses. If he has been guilty of laches, as it were, in 
carrying out his end of the bargain—in other words, if he leaves the 
school and doesn’t come back within a reasonable length of time, the 
school can’t be held, certainly, to continue those same requirements 
indefinitely, simply because he may eventually return. That would be 
unreasonable. 

On the other hand, the question of the catalogue again arises. There 
are some schools that have represented that a student will be required 
to finish under the catalogue under which he entered. If there is any 
representation in the catalogue that he will be required to take the 
same thing, the college will be held to the same standard, but, in the 
absence of a provision in the catalogue, my answer would be that he 
could not require it since he is the one who has been guilty of laches. 

Mrs. JOHNSTON (L.S.U.): We have been offering a two-year di- 
ploma course, which no longer exists. What would be a reasonable 
time for those people to expect us to issue them a diploma? Suppose 
they came last year and were out for two or three years and then came 
back and wanted a diploma? Would we have to give them one year’s 
work and let them graduate from the two-year diploma course? 

Mr. FarRLeEy: I doubt if you would. In other words, a reasonable 
time varies in the law, depending on the circumstances and, again, I 
think it is a question of reasonableness. Now, of course, what may be 
reasonable in one instance is unreasonable in another, just as in the 
case of checks, for example. Some cases have held that it is reasonable 
to require a person to have a check cashed within one day if he lives in 
the same town as the bank. On the other hand, it may be a reasonable 
length of time to wait for a month under certain circumstances. I 
think the answer would be variable again, although ordinarily I would 
say that certainly the college wouldn’t be required to continue a course 
longer than one year for the benefit of students who had entered in 
prior years. 

MR. G. S. PATTERSON (Wake Forest): If we include in the cata- 
logue a statement to the effect that a student must be graduated within 
six years of the time of his admission or come under the rules of a new 
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catalogue, I think that takes care of that question. 

Mr. FARLEY: Yes, I think so. 

Mr. J. M. Ewina: In case the student owes the institution money 
for board or fees and the institution refuses to give him the final 
examination or any other examinations, just what action can he take, 
if any? 

Mk. Far_Ley: I think that again is a question of the contract. Fre- 
quently, of course, the matter of payment of fees and refusal to execute 
the contract on the part of the university could be put on moral grounds. 
The greatest latitude has been allowed colleges and universities or 
schools in the matter of expulsion or refusals to persons who don’t 
meet the moral requirements of the colleges. That has been held to 
be wholly a matter of discretion of the school and not within the review 
of a court. And so if a person has “beat his board bill,” so to speak, 
regardless of the contract, in so far as a quid pro quo, I think that the 
institution would be warranted in refusing him credits or degrees or 
refusing to permit him to remain in school on moral grounds. 

Mk. F. B. DILLEY (Ohio Univ.): Professor Farley didn’t answer 
one of his questions about the non-resident student who is 21 years 
of age. Can he declare his residence in your state and get the benefit 
of the state’s residence fee? 

MR. FARLEY: Well, of course, legally he is capable of establishing 
a separate domicile or residence for himself and, without question— 

Mr. DILLEY: Supposing he goes to the trouble of voting in your 
town? Wouldn’t that be legal evidence that he is establishing residence 
in your state? 

Mk. FARLEY: It wouldn’t be conclusive at all. You would think so. 
I would like to give you an illustration, another phase of law. A 
gentleman who found that the inheritance taxes of one of the New 
England States were less than those of New York, went there and 
established his right to vote, voted regularly and was on a church body 
of some kind there and built himself a house and stayed there part 
of the year, and he wrote in his will that he was domiciled there. But 
the court held that he was liable for the inheritance tax in New York 
because that is where he really had his principal headquarters. 

In other words, all of these things are indicative or cumulative evi- 
dence—the matter of where a person votes and where he actually 
resides, etc.—but none of them is conclusive. So a person who is over 
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21 years of age has been emancipated and may establish domicile or 
residence different from that of his parents and, of course, the fact 
that he does vote is indicative. 

There is a case on that subject in a municipal college, Cincinnati 
University, where a German boy came to this country and lived with 
his father, I believe, in New York for a number of years, then moved 
to Cincinnati, went through the public schools there and then de- 
manded admission to the University of Cincinnati as a resident of 
Cincinnati. There was the same problem, of course, except restricted 
to a municipality. He showed that he had voted there for three years; 
that he didn’t intend to live there permanently provided he could get 
a job as a rabbi at any particular time; that he was training himself 
to be a rabbi and as soon as he got a job as such, he intended to leave, 
but otherwise that he was of age and had been voting in the city for 
three years and intended to remain there. 

The court held in that case that he was entitled to admission. On 
the other hand, the exercise of suffrage isn’t conclusive. 

PRESIDENT KERR: Are there any further questions? 

Mr. S. J. McCRACKEN (Colo. State): Mr. President, in case a 
student has spent a year in school and his conduct has been satisfactory, 
then he leaves and, in attempting to transfer to another institution, 
presents a falsified record and then, after 15 years, comes back and 
wants a record of the work which he did in school, what effect would 
the presentation of a falsified record to another school have upon the 
institution that is being asked to furnish a copy of the original records? 

Mr. Farey: I think that is a question of policy, primarily. Of 
course, if he can show a record, good or bad, as I attempted to bring 
out, he can go to a court in any state and get to see his own record if 
it is material of some interest to him, because a stranger could do that. 
It is possible to have a particular record brought into court if I can 
show that it is of some interest to me, whether it is your record or 
mine and whether it is good or bad. However, a student probably 
couldn’t simply demand his record as a right. On the other hand, if 
it were an issue in any litigation or in some matter to his interest or 
against his interest, one could be forced, of course, to produce it, inas- 
much as it isn’t anything confidential. 

Mr. McCRACKEN: The legal point I wanted to make is, would we 
have to include this fact of his presenting a falsified record to another 
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institution? Would that be a part of our record even though that hap- 
pened after he had left the institution? 

MR. FarLey: I would say that is a question of whether or not it was 
a part of your record. If you had no notation of it, if it was simply 
something in your own mind, I don’t think you would, except that it 
might be well for you to notify the other person. But if you had made 
the notation, and some person asked for the record, then I think that, 
conscientiously, you ought to send it. I don’t think it is a matter 
of law, really, but rather a matter of conscience. 

—Volume 13, Number 4 








SOME NEW DEMANDS ON HIGHER EDUCATION 
C. A. IvEs 


HERE ARE two schools of thought in America concerning the 

major aspects of higher education—its population and its pro- 
gram of studies. Let us examine these aspects briefly and offer some 
observations. 

With respect to who should go to college, only one of these schools 
of thought has, in definite practice, shown any vigor. All countries 
have mass education at the elementary school level. America is the 
first country to adopt the concept of mass education at the secondary 
school level. This fact and the companion policy of considering the 
whole educational program as unitary and sequential in its parts, giv- 
ing us the American ‘educational ladder’” where the completion of 
one step is accepted as preparation for the next, commits us almost 
perforce to the policy and concept of mass education at the college 
level. Only private and endowed institutions feel free to invoke highly 
selective provisions for entrance. Many of these have set up condi- 
tions tending to secure students of high capacity. Such institutions are 
supposed to think in terms of the educational leadership of Europe, 
where higher education is looked upon as the privilege of a selected 
few. That condition has a natural ally in a stratified social order and 
fits the European scene, naturally, better than it does the American 
democratic philosophy. 

It is likely that American institutions, certainly state institutions, 
will continue their development on a democratically American pat- 
tern. There will be found small prospect for wistful wishing to have 
only an intellectual elite in state institutions. 

One may raise the question, however, as to the purpose of this 
higher learning. Is it to produce a few devotees of immemorial learn- 
ing to dwell in a Palace of Art, in Olympian contemplation of phi- 
losophy, metaphysics and other abstract mental operations? Is it learn- 
ing for learning’s sake and to end in thinking for thinking’s sake? 

It is likely that American education will remain American and 
that we shall expect education at all levels to plan the program so as 
to enhance the life of the individual and to enable man to achieve a 
social order characterized by justice, economic stability and a demo- 
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cratic way of life. In American educational philosophy the aim is not 
mere “‘academic’’ success. We expect education to justify itself by 
the extent to which it favorably affects the broad aspects of life. In- 
tellectual monasticism will not find favor here. 

While this is no doubt a correct expression of enlightened thought 
in America, it cannot be claimed that higher education is everywhere 
and to a proper degree giving force to this concept. 

The college mind and college practices are to an eminent degree 
bound up with the past. Colleges, like churches, are by the nature of 
their origins and canons conservative, and only slowly do they make 
adjustments to new conditions. On this account college graduates in 
the large fail to exert on the public and private life of our day the 
force we should justly expect from persons of their ability and edu- 
cation. There are somewhat more than 2,000,000 college graduates in 
America. This can and ought to be a mighty force in the life of the 
country, but it is not clear that this is the case. People often wonder 
if these graduates may not, in regard to difficult problems of the day, 
be indicted in the language of Richard Cobden as “not looking out 
of doors.”’ 

In the middle thirties of the last century, Richard Cobden, a leader 
in England in the parliament and active in the movement to secure 
public policies that would ameliorate the lot of the common man, 
called attention to the fact that parliament and government were in the 
hands of representatives of the privileged classes. He charged that 
these leaders gauged policies by the effect upon their own interests 
and advantages. Cobden said of them, ‘“They never look out of doors.” 
This has been greatly changed in the hundred years since. Great strides 
have been made in that country in achieving the political philosophy 
and the passion for humanity of that great leader. If our 2,000,000 
college graduates betray as a group any lack of zeal for the public 
welfare, the fault must be laid to the college. 

There have been two great movements or areas of emphasis in 
higher education. It is time for a third. Until around the middle of 
the nineteenth century, higher education was aloof, academic, de- 
voted to the preservation of ancient learning, trying to produce a 
scholarly, cultured few chiefly by means of the ancient classics, philoso- 
phy and mathematics. This is a choice function of higher education 
and when well done is entitled to the blessing of the Matthew Arnolds 
for its ‘‘sweetness and light.” 
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Science and technology since about the middle of the nineteenth 
century have formed another area of increasing interest. This move- 
ment began in Europe under the urgings of Herbert Spencer, Thomas 
H. Huxley and others in England, and eminent scientists on the 
continent and in America. Culture and social charm, admirable as 
they are, come short of meeting the demands of life today. The mod- 
ern world is seeking to understand and dominate nature as an ob- 
ject of intellectual interest, and more particularly for the practical 
outcomes of reducing disease, promoting health and increasing the 
variety and amount of things for man’s use. Broadly speaking, this 
area increases man’s power—power to do good or ill, power to create 
or destroy. It does not give direction. Note the manner in which the 
great access of skill and power can be used to destroy human life and 
fill whole nations with dread of disaster. 

We see national leaders turning their countries into training camps 
for war. Stout-hearted opposition is beaten to impotence by means 
of concentration camps, firing squads and every means of repression. 
Then by means of the radio, a venal press and controlled ‘‘educa- 
tion,” they whip up a frenzy of war hysteria. 

To know what to do with power is equally as important as the 
possession of power. If the world is to build a humane civilization, 
where righteousness, justice and noble feelings are basic, emphasis 
in a third area is needed in education of all levels. 

The new area, broadly speaking, is that of human relations. This 
would be done without abandoning the time-honored cultural sub- 
jects or the more recent science and technological subjects. The one 
tends to contribute the alert and critical mind and supplies standards 
of excellence; the other gives mastery over the physical environment. 

But new things are happening to the modern world. Man is not 
adequately prepared to act wisely in the new situations. Specifically, 
the fields of human relations that demand attention are, (1) the 
family, (2) capital and labor, (3) domestic economy, (4) govern- 
ment and (5) international political relations. A brief word about 
each: 

1. The modern family faces new and difficult situations. When 
we were an agrarian people and when manufactures were home in- 
dustries, the home was a center of activities. The tutelage of chil- 
dren in conduct and in the gradual assumption of practical concerns 
was under the direct and personal guidance of the family. Then came 
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the development of organized and large-scale industries, and to the 
factories went the men and older children. Mother was still at home 
with a watchful eye on the little ones. Now, woman has been absorbed 
in the work-a-day world in office, store and factory. The home can no 
longer perform completely its accustomed functions. The problems 
here are numerous and serious. Human worth is the most precious 
think on earth. Man’s existence is justified in the degree to which he 
can attain wholesome human relations. School and college appear to 
be the best hope to give proper consideration to the problems, the 
functions and the conditions of the family in modern life. 

2. Capital and labor in the main have followed an unenlightened 
policy of “undeclared war,” and we discover in our time that an 
undeclared war can be as frightful as one regularized by the one- 
time amenities of calling the thing by its ugly name. This war policy 
is not only mutually harmful, but the non-combatants, the consuming 
public, are wantonly made the victims. There are three parties that 
have rights and duties here—labor, capital and consumer. The prob- 
lems of industry are intricate, complex, confusing, and call for pa- 
tient and thoroughgoing study, if we are to have the facts, insights 
and attitudes to solve these difficult situations in human relations. 

3. The third field is that of desirable economic policies of pro- 
duction, distribution and conservation of natural resources—policies 
that will insure food, clothing, shelter and other common necessities 
for the masses, a balance between agriculture and industry, and em- 
ployment for all able-bodied adults. These problems will not solve 
themselves, and they will not be solved by consulting the passionate 
self-interest of partisan groups. They require the white light of in- 
formed and high-minded intelligence. 

4. Government everywhere began as a very simple affair. It was 
designed to preserve the rights of property, to insure domestic peace 
and to protect against outside aggression. In a sense, these are nega- 
tive functions of government—to keep certain things from happen- 
ing. In modern times, for a hundred years, the concept of government 
as a positive agent to increase human satisfactions and happiness has 
had a steady growth. We have added public education, public health 
and sanitation, sanitariums for the physically sick, hospitals for the 
mentally sick; conservation of fish, game, trees, soil, gas and oil; 
good roads, fire and road patrol, public libraries, art galleries and 
museums, social insurance, etc. 
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Today the socialization of government and wealth has reached 
enormous proportions in all enlightened countries. These policies 
seem so essential that there is no thought of abolishing them. On the 
contrary, we are more likely to wonder why the newer measures were 
not adopted before now. 

But when one considers the variety and amount of these activities 
and the vast total sums involved, one can only be amazed at the 
clumsy manner in which we select the personnel to implement these 
services. 

In America we have a total of nearly three and one-half million 
public servants. Our total public debt—local, state, and national— 
is $57,000,000,000, and in 1934 we spent 31 cents of each dollar 
earned for public service. 

Our present methods of securing the people to perform these serv- 
ices and to spend approximately one-third of our earnings each year 
are crude in the extreme. We permit the spoils system to reign. Public 
officials of all kinds can be divided into two classes—policy-forming 
and non-policy-forming officials. Instead of the calm and careful 
selection of non-policy-forming public servants by means of a bona 
fide civil service system, where individuals will be selected and re- 
tained for merit and where experience will be capitalized, we usually 
resort to the slap-dash policy of selecting these minor officials in 
popular elections and in an atmosphere of witchburning. In this way 
issues are clouded and incompetence often enthroned. Soon another 
general election upsets the whole situation and the public is treated 
to another orgy of crimination and vilification and perhaps a new 
set of officials. 

Can this be changed? Surely it can if our young people in school 
and college can have the problems of government given the same 
patient study and inquiry which we now give to bacteria in our sci- 
ence laboratories. We can raise up a generation that will wish to see 
as much intelligence applied in government as in business, science 
or industry. In the meanwhile, as the cause is pressing, society has a 
right to expect the enlightened leadership of the present generation 
to strive toward a sound public policy in relation to the public per- 
sonnel—a policy calculated to yield the maximum of results for each 
dollar of tax money paid. 

5. Are we giving proper attention in school and college to the 
problems of international relations? Examine college curricula and 
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see how rarely will be found what can be considered as applicable 
here. We must prepare the youth of this age to deal with this phase 
of human relations. The old facts, the old situations and the old psy- 
chologies are unsuited to present world conditions. 

The old isolations are gone. The self-sufficiency of the old days 
belongs with the past. Just as new customs, new mores and new 
regulations have been adapted to meet the conditions of city life as 
contrasted with the old widely-separated farmsteads deep in the woods, 
so new customs, new mores and new international relations and 
understandings are in order, since steam, electritcy, gas, radio, and 
flying have tied the nations together as never before. These are not 
self-solving problems. They call for the best thought of our brightest 
minds inspired by noble resolves to serve humanity. Here is work for 
modern education—the varied fields of human relations. 

To the charm of the ancient cultures and the power of modern 
science and machinery, we must add a new humanism—the science 
and art of living together comfortably, recognizing the varied domes- 
tic and international needs, the need of one person for another, one 
occupational group for another and one nation for another. 

Vergerius of Padua, a great scholar and humanist of the early six- 
teenth century, said, ‘‘We call those studies liberal which are worthy 
of a free man.” 

Classical education, which was the means of liberal education then, 
would be tes narrow now. What befits a free man now must include 
among other things the whole area of social relations. 

It is not enough to offer such courses from which our youth may 
choose. Our higher institutions ought to see to it that these elements 
of a general education are found in all student programs, to the end 
that our people may have the knowledge, the insight and the attitudes 
that will give them the disposition and the power to deal with our 


complex social problems. 
—Volume 13, Number 4 








THE PLACE OF THE REGISTRAR IN FACULTY 
PARTICIPATION IN SELF-STUDY OF 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


W.H. WASHINGTON 


N THE preparation of this paper I felt that I should consult some 
authority to see that I was on the right track. I therefore read 
part of a book on College and University Administration. In a chap- 
ter listing and defining college officials, it said: ‘“The Registrar—The 
Registrar is the academic bookkeeper of the university. It is his duty 
to record accurately and permanently the grades made by each student 
in the institution, to prepare such statements from time to time as 
will show the status of each student in the institution, and to issue 
the academic recommendations for degrees. His qualifications for this 
office are chiefly thoroughness, accuracy, ability in statistical organiza- 
tion, and familiarity with educational practices and procedures.’”! 
What a relief it would be to some of you if your activities were as 
narrow as the above definition implies! I do not believe that the 
authors had any such conception of the office. To me the office bears 
the same relationship to scholarship and educational service as does 
the Treasurer's Office to sound finance and economics. In an educa- 
tional institution there must be someone who is interested in co- 
ordination of all the educational effort. Who is capable of assuming 
this work? 
If I were a college president, there would be only one office which 
I feel could approach the task. Of course, all departments should 
co-operate, but the Registrar’s Office is more able to assist than any 
other. I would try to see that that office had a chance to serve. I would 
like to see plenty of help to respond to demands. By this I mean a 
staff of persons well grounded in educational philosophy and trained 
in statistics, office procedure, psychology and sociology, as well as 
fundamental practical economics, and with some knowledge of edu- 
cational practice in its various ramifications. Of course, adequate 





* Lindsay and Holland, College and University Administration, Macmillan, 1930, 
pp. 25-26. 
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equipment would be necessary, but extravagance here would be fool- 
ish. And finally, or naturally, this would mean a decent salary scale. 

May I briefly discuss a few of the demands of a registrar’s office 
with which I have become familiar over a period of twelve years. 

In 1925 Dr. E. W. Sikes became President of Clemson. He was 
a Johns Hopkins’ man who had been president of a girls’ school. 
When Dr. Sikes came to Clemson, he came asking questions. One of 
his first moves was to reorganize the business management. Because 
of his intimate knowledge of the details of the institution and his 
other superior qualities the then Registrar soon became Business 
Manager, and I became Acting Registrar. To show you this Presi- 
dent’s interest in the office, he sent me to the Institute for Adminis- 
trative Officers of Higher Institutions at the University of Chicago 
before I entered upon my new duties. The next summer he sent me 
to a similar institute at Peabody College. Since that time he has made 
possible for the person in charge of the office, leaves of absence for 
study at Peabody College, Ohio State University, and Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Prior to Dr. Sikes’ administration, faculty meetings were matter- 
of-fact, late-afternoon affairs. All faculty members attended, heard 
rules discussed, student weaknesses paraded and occasionally went 
about some educational task wholeheartedly. But in the main, it was 
an official occasion of more or less perfunctory note. 

On March 2, 1926, Professor Martin gave a talk on “Suggestions 
on Discussing Various Topics at Faculty Meetings.” This seemed to 
start something. The April meeting records “Salvaging the Unfit Stu- 
dent,” a paper by Professor Martin. Two persons were assigned to 
discuss the paper, ‘“The Registrar,” Mr. J. C Littlejohn, and Dr. Cal- 
houn, Dean of the School of Agriculture. 

For the next 105 faculty meetings more than seventy different edu- 
cational programs have been carried out. Of these seventy programs 
only six were led by men not members of the faculty. 

The nature of the programs changed from perfunctory meetings 
to what Dr. Studebaker would probably call educational forums. 
Every faculty member was invited to air his views. Conscious efforts 
were made to bring into the programs the new faculty members and 
those who were less verbose. 

Space will not permit me to list all seventy programs. I sat down 
with Mr. Metz, the present Registrar, who was my associate during 
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the last five years that I was in office. We went over each of the 
program subjects to answer this question: “Did that program make 
any demand on the office?”” Of the seventy programs referred to 
more than thirty-five made definite demands. The nature of these 
demands varied from a brief report or statistical tabulation to some 
rather involved studies. 

As an illustration the question of limiting enrolment became promi- 
nent. Faculty members felt, I think, and probably not without cause, 
that salaries were not growing with enrolment. The chairman of the 
faculty program committee heard the echoes. On this particular occa- 
sion he listened and finally decided to have the subject debated. Two 
of our most popular professors were ready to limit enrolment; I was 
asked to name my colleague and defend the negative. But the commit- 
tee could not state the question. Finally it was decided to have two 
meetings, one to discuss ‘Advantages of Limiting Enrolment,” the 
other to discuss the “Disadvantages of Limiting Enrolment at Clem- 
son.” The first program was good. 

Immediately after the first program a conference with the Registrar 
was sought. The faculty had been swayed by the first program. The 
general comment was, ‘““What can the other side say?” One person 
was heard to reply, ‘““There’s no other side! It’s settled. We'll limit 
our enrolment.” 

Several years prior to this program I had proposed in a curriculum 
committee that the needs of the state and the preparation given by our 
high schools should determine our curriculum and our entrance re- 
quirements—to no avail. How could we induce the faculty to see the 
whole problem? We had some twenty odd major departments. Our 
basis for an optimum enrolment and graduation class was the total 
number each department felt it should graduate. We asked each de- 
partment to submit its total number of prospective graduates. To their 
surprise this total, when the Registrar’s student mortality tables were 
applied, called for an increase of almost 100 per cent. And yet they 
were reluctant to admit that their departments were too large. That was 
only three years ago, and now our enrolment has almost reached that 
mark. It was no small task to collect and arrange all the data of enrol- 
ments of colleges, courses, appropriations and the like. Not only did 
we recommend increased enrolment, but building expansion, increased 
salaries and new and expanding services. 

May I here express personally my appreciation to the Registrars of 
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Land Grant Colleges and Universities who so generously gave of their 
time in answering my questionnaire. Even the commercial correspond- 
ence schools were generous in helping out in that study. This was a 
demand on many registrars’ offices. 

From time to time other studies, informal in their nature, and mostly 
unpublished, have been made. Some of these studies have been: ‘‘Sur- 
vival and Achievement of Students Admitted to Clemson in 1924” 
(This was given to the faculty as a report.) ; “The Correlation Between 
Otis Scores and the Scholastic Grades”; ““The Relationship Between 
the Age of the Student and His College Grades.” The Registrar, as 
chairman of Local Committee on the “Land Grant College Survey,” 
kept copies of the findings of that report. In fact, we tried to keep 
copies of all such reports. The office used these reports in a self-study 
of the institution. When a representative of an agency making a survey 
visited Clemson, he commented, “Mr. President, your institution does 
not need a survey. You are conducting a perpetual survey.” 

Studies and reports were made on such subjects as deficient students. 
The personnel record system at Clemson dates back much earlier than 
1925 and was begun by the then President, W. M. Riggs, and the 
Registrar, J. C. Littlejohn. A copy of Mr. Littlejohn’s report to this 
Association has been published in the proceedings. 

A rather indirect method of institutional self-study was carried out 
just after we reached the bottom of the depression. I refer to a complete 
re-writing of the catalog. With the co-operation of members of the 
faculty and the administration, the Registrar’s Office requested that all 
course descriptions follow a definite form giving first the department, 
the course number, the subject, the title, the semester offered, hours 
per week, the credit value of the course, purpose and principal topics, 
followed by the instructor’s name. This created quite a bit of discus- 
sion on the campus. Some instructors felt that it was hardly fair to 
them to write out the purpose of the course. Some believed and I still 
believe that it was not an unreasonable request. 

There are probably a number of studies under way at present. I 
know that the Registrar is working towards the improvement of the 
personnel system, the orientation of students and a number of others 
that are probably best done in his office. 

Following is another illustration of how the Registrar’s Office has 
been used. On one occasion much criticism began to drift into the 
college about students hitch hiking and being away on weekends. 
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Prior to 1925 Clemson was a very strict military institution. Since that 
time, there has been an effort to put the responsibility on the student 
rather than on the military set-up. The Registrar’s Office was asked to 
determine whether or not students who were absent from the college 
on weekends were less successful in their studies. The evidence showed 
that the better students were just as apt to be absent from the college 
on weekends as the poor ones. 

Certain departments sometimes feel that they are discriminated 
against. When the administration has a more or less accurate record 
of the unit cost of instruction in every department of the college, it 
seems to satisfy those who are questioning certain administrative 
policies. 

This study was never published for the reason that there were a 
number of factors involved in estimating unit costs which were not 
taken into consideration. The results were, therefore, not scientifically 
accurate. However, the information gained was of sufficient value to 
be included in the report which was prepared when the Board of Trus- 
tees had an outside audit made for the whole college. 

I have touched upon only a few of the demands. They are really the 
most important educationally. 

Over this period more than a dozen studies have been made. “The 
occupations represented in grammar school, high school and college” 
were studied to determine whether or not any special groups are 
favored in our educational system. The evidence seems to indicate that 
certain groups are favored. But it is difficult to correct the weakness. 
I will guarantee that the college which does it will have a registrar 
who is in sympathy with the idea. 

“Student Mortality” is limited to the dull! We found that we lost 
a good many excellent students. It took a careful study to correct the 
impression that only dull students drop out of college. Do your college 
curriculum and teaching methods challenge real students or are they 
bored? I imagine every one of you has made such a study. The interest 
that you are now manifesting in “probation” is an indication of your 
continued interest. 

What is the place of the registrar? I would say that his office is to 
his institution what the observation post is to the field artillery. If 
every field piece is firing, the gunners may be satisfied; if every shell 
is physically correct, the ordnance department is satisfied; if every 
man meets his individual challenge, all seems to be well; but the man 
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at the observation post can tell his superior #f the target is hit. His 
observations, interpreted and “corrected for the conditions of the mo- 
ment,”’ govern all action. May the army against ignorance and super- 
stitution, prejudice and bias, bigotry and false pride have in every 
camp one unbiased observed equipped to give accurate information to 
his superior so that he in turn may account for his and the institution’s 
stewardship! 

We seem to have made great gains in the manipulative phases of 
education. Someone at the University of Minnesota last fall used the 
term, “the mechanics in education,” and suggested that there were 
also the “organics.’’ The living vigorous, spontaneous intellectual, 
moral and ethical lives of youth are all important. The spiritual side of 
this great enterprise must come into its own. The poularity of Dr. 
Links’ “The Return to Religion” is an evidence of the craving for a 
fuller spiritual life. May our registrars be prepared to address them- 
selves along with the rest of us to that great task. 

—Volume 13, Number 4 











THE ADMINISTRATION OF ACADEMIC 
DISCIPLINE IN 337 AMERICAN 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


ROBERT L. WILLIAMS 
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HE INFORMATION contained on the following pages is the result 
é ip a rather widespread co-operative effort. In April, 1937, the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars, while meeting in 
Kansas City, voted to authorize a study of academic discipline in mem- 
ber institutions. Registrar Ira M. Smith, of the University of Michigan, 
as Chairman of the Committee on Special Projects for the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, was authorized to proceed with 
this investigation. Upon his return to Ann Arbor, a preliminary 
questionnaire was developed. This questionnaire was sent to various 
officials administering discipline in the different colleges of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and to members of the Committee in other uni- 
versities for suggestions and criticisms. When these suggestions had 
been returned, they were incorporated into the questionnaire, the 
present edition of which was developed and used. In the latter part 
of May the questionnaire was mailed to all institutions holding mem- 
bership in the A.A.C.R. This mailing list comprised something over 
700. In November sufficient copies of the questionnaire had been re- 
turned for the tabulation to be made. Miss Marian Williams, Statis- 
tician in the Registrar’s Office, coded and punched the Hollerith cards 
and made the necessary machine runs to give the information con- 
tained in the tables of this study. Without the co-operation of the 
various individuals mentioned in the above paragraph, it would have 
been impossible for this investigation to assume the proportions which 
it finally took. Although the persons most actively interested in the 
pursuit of this study are connected with the University of Michigan, 
there is no connection between the practices of any unit of the Uni- 
versity and the facts presented. As a matter of fact, no unit in the 
University filled in the questionnaire reflecting their disciplinary pro- 
cedures. 
THE PROBLEM 
This study proposes to make an analysis of the administration of 
academic discipline in institutions holding membership in the Ameri- 
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can Association of Collegiate Registrars. The term academic discipline 
is used to refer to any faculty action, or other device, used by the 
respondents to indicate their displeasure with a student’s academic 
record which does not meet the standards expected by the school. 
To make a complete survey of the administration of this problem 
would necessarily involve many things beyond the scope of this in- 
vestigation. The survey is therefore partial in nature and includes the 
following topics only: 1. What constitutes academic delinquency. 2. 
The administration of probationary periods. 3. The administration of 
discharging students for poor scholarship. 4. The administration of 
grades of I and X as they are related to academic discipline. 5. The 
administration of courses dropped after the beginning of the semester, 
as they are related to academic discipline. 


SOURCES OF DATA 


The data, collected by use of a questionnaire, came from 337 
American colleges and universities holding membership in the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Registrars. The study is necessarily sub- 
ject to the difficulties that are encountered in making any study by the 
use of the questionnaire. One would expect a rather high degree of 
reliability in reports from administrative officials in 337 American 
colleges and universities. The data from such a representative group, 
however, can be no more reliable than the respondent's interpretation 
of the question or the writer's interpretation of some of the respond- 
ents’ answers. 

The size of the schools ranges from 100 or so to above 40,000 
students enrolled. The responding schools were divided into four 
groups: (1) Under 500 enrolment—127 schools; (2) 500-1499, 110 
schools; (3) 1500-2499, 40 schools and (4) 2500 and over, 60 schools. 
The replies were checked on questions according to the size of the 
schools and unless specific mention is made, the replies were the 
same from all sizes of institutions. All states in the Union are repre- 
sented in this survey except Delaware, Idaho and Nevada. The church 
controls 119 of the schools replying to the questionnaire, the State 
controls 110; 86 schools are independent, and 19 represent other types 
of control. Three respondents did not answer this particular question. 

College registrars answered the questionnaire more than any other 
administrative official, 285 replies being received from registrars. Col- 
lege deans sent in 24 answers, 5 were returned by individuals holding 
the combination title of dean and registrar, 6 by assistant registrars, 4 
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by recorders, 2 by associate deans, one by the secretary, and 10 were 
returned by other administrative officials. 

Since the registrars’ offices furnished most of the data for the survey, 
it seems wise at this point to give some consideration to the set up in 
these offices. The size of the staff of the registrars’ offices varies from 
those depending upon only one or two part-time helpers to those 
including 47 regular full-time assistants. The number of workers 
keeping academic records again ranges from a few part-time helpers 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF RECORDS KEPT BY EACH RECORD KEEPER 
IN 337 REGISTRARS’ OFFICES 
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Average number of records for each record keeper in 33'7 offices. 463 


only (without the aid of a single full-time staff member) to 35 full- 
time workers keeping academic records. The number of staff workers 
keeping records does not give a very accurate picture of the situation. 
It would seem that a more reliable estimate would be the number 
of records to be kept by each worker. This information is contained in 
Table I, which indicates that in a majority of schools the regular full- 
time worker has a record load of less than 500 records. At the other 
extreme, 10 schools have a load per record keeper of 2250 or more 
records. 
THE DATA 

Use of Probation for Academic Delinquency. According to Table 
II, 310 of the respondents place students on probation for academic 
delinquency. Twenty-two schools do not place students on probation 
for academic delinquency, and 5 institutions failed to answer the 
question. 

Criteria Used in Determining Who Goes on Probation. The pre- 
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dominant factor, in determining which students shall be placed on 
probation, is the student’s academic success as measured by grades, 
averages or honor points. Table III indicates only one factor not con- 
nected directly with these items, item No. 4—individual circumstances 
or cases. The question arises in this connection regarding the value of 


TABLE II 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS PLACING STUDENTS ON PROBATION FOR 
ACADEMIC DELINQUENCY 











PRocEDURE NuMBER OF SCHOOLS 
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determining policy on the basis of individual cases. It might seem 
wise to determine policies objectively, allowing the responsible ad- 
ministrative official to make exceptions on bases of individual needs. 
This objection may seem to be one primarily of verbal definition, but 
the statement indicated above might be much more satisfactory. 
What constitutes academic delinquency is indicated in Table IV. 
This question is so closely related to the preceding one that its value, 
in bringing new data to light in this study, is questioned. It seems 
valuable, however, in that it emphasizes the conclusions based on 











TABLE III 
CRITERIA USED IN DETERMINING WHO SHALL GO ON PROBATION 
CRITERIA NuMBER OF SCHOOLS 

(1) Determined by student's scholastic average..............0.0000- 79 

(2) Not making average required for graduation.................0+- 

(3) Average of .50 or less for one semester... ..........0c eee eeeeee 39 

(4) Individual’ circumstances! OG Cas€S cs. ....6.<c ce cenccessccwsevcson 36 

(5) Grades of E or F in 25-30% of work... ........ccccccccccccees 33 

(6) Deficiency of 10 or more honor points. ...........0.eeceeeeeees 27 

(7) Grades of D or E in more than half of work...............2005- 5 

(8) Grades of E or F in more than 50% of work.............0020005 5 

(9) Academic average of .75 or less plus character of high school work . 4 
(10) Students returning after a semester of suspension............... 2 
(TPING anak cnc cco ocaivicad cad cacen en Weced ddl daueues casede 15 








Table III, that the need for academic discipline is determined pri- 
marily by the student’s grades. 

How Long May One Remain on Probation. Seventy per cent of the 
respondents allow a student to remain on probation for a maximum 
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period of two semesters or less without bringing the quality of work to 
the required average. It is noted again that the policy of some schools, 
41 in Table V, is based upon the characteristic of the individual case. 
Unlimited time on probation without meeting the required academic 
standards is allowed students by 36, or 15.5 per cent of the respond- 
ents. 

TABLE IV 


WHAT CONSTITUTES ACADEMIC DELINQUENCY IN 
337 COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 











CRITERIA Number OF SCHOOLS 
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The criteria used in determining who may remain three, four, five 
or an unlimited number of semesters on probation without meeting the 
required standards, in 49 schools, are indicated in Table VI. These 
criteria seem somewhat subjective to one who knows nothing of the 
inner workings of these 49 institutions. 


TABLE V 


NUMBER OF SEMESTERS A STUDENT MAY REMAIN IN RESIDENCE ON 
PROBATION WITHOUT BRINGING WORK UP TO 
REQUIRED STANDARD 
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TABLE VI 


CRITERIA USED BY 49 COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN DETERMINING 
WHO MAY REMAIN IN RESIDENCE THREE OR MORE SEMESTERS 
ON PROBATION 











CRITERIA NuMBER OF SCHOOLS 
(2) Approaching graduation average... ......6cccccsccscvecscceacens 14 
(2) Each case decided on merits of individual. ...............2e000ee 12 
Cay UNE ME CRIN, 66.5505 dce cde ecceccvctaccenasemens 8 
(4) As lonigas one maintains .66 average. . «co.cc. cccs cacecccsowsces 2 
(5) “Our college officer reluctant to drop any one”. ...........20005: I 
AG) INOIAHAWIOR seks scien cayee rete ai Somme serenea dene Cusetanes 12 





Officials Administering Probation. The officials or committees ex- 
amining students’ records to determine which ones shall be placed on 
probation are indicated in Table VII. The officials or committees notify- 
ing students of their probationary status are indicated in Table VIII. 
It is quite evident in these two tables that the dean of the college 
plays a major réle in examining records and notifying students of 
their probationary status. In all but the smallest schools the dean 
probably delegates this function to some official working under his 
direction. It is also noted in Tables VII and VIII that most schools 
depend upon one official rather than on a committee to administer this 
phase of discipline. 

TABLE VII 


OFFICIALS OR COMMITTEES WHO EXAMINE STUDENTS’ RECORDS TO 
DETERMINE WHO SHALL BE PLACED ON PROBATION 











OrriciaLs OR CoMMITTEES Numser OF SCHOOLS 
I oii 66S re 82 
LG LEI IE EE PLAT FT POTTS LRT T PET es 73 
(3) Committee on Student Records and Standing. ...............4.. 53 
Ce INN 66 5 ic inudcersesevtecssecccascnconends 39 
(5) Registrar and other administrative officer... ...........00ee000e 33 
(6) Committee on Administration or Executive Committee.......... 13 
CG BAe Ol SIREN ooo 6 aia 0s dc wo 41s Odo lai cewekwed wale 7 
ey I I io ois cc cunvedadaveurscncecdeusts 5 
ee sc. ken dadu-ce caxdaadvxwanbdeacanenke 4 
Ca I Wh Sak coc ccccccccccncesacenucvecscucsans 3 
le is us wee ona nck bined oscar wacaaaeeeeetewa I 
Ny SEs ios pduiadns di deutabndiestedue at aunen 25 





It might appear by contrasting Tables VII and VIII that 73 registrars 
examine students’ records to determine who shall be placed on 
probation, and that 71 of these 73 notify students of their 
probationary status. This would be an erroneous conclusion, as shown 
by Tables VIIIa and VIIIb. It is noted, by contrasting Tables VIII, 
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VIIIa and VIIIb, that officials or committees in 34 schools examining 
students’ records to determine the need for probation have students 
notified by the registrar, and officials or committees in 90 schools 
selecting students for probation have the notification made by the 
dean. 

TABLE VIII 


OFFICIALS OR COMMITTEES NOTIFYING STUDENTS OF PROBATIONARY 
STATUS AND CONDITIONS TO BE MET 











OrFIciALs OR COMMITTEES NuMBER OF SCHOOLS 

NN STOOP E COPEL EET EPO OTE TTT TT 167 
Ne OO ee Ce Tne oonec 71 
RD RAMAN TERE MURMURED 63 case o'5 oa 575. ein @vercreies 070)0.6:016 w.or0':4;0 oi ei oielarisianbiars 21 
ap MERE MINEND RUA MIITIIEURE 5. 5: «6,4. 0:0 5:6: 014 s01a:00:0:950) Siacoseisigvalsial a sek einige 14 
Fae MINER REE eo 5 vcs Farasss ayo) soe sible aes ares OS IATS ees reo 13 
(6) Committee on Student Probation, Records and Standing. ........ II 
Rep MN Af I Ghee isle os Sora lc tern sine Saas a Moule eee iain’ 5 
(8) College faculty, senate or executive committee.................. 5 
(9) Registrar and other administrative officer. ...............00000- 4 
(emp Baamieteer oF Genneder and TOOOR. . .... oon cc cccccccsscccceveece 3 
EY OE SEAM ny ee rere rrr 24 
I 


i ie anc oie aah nie Lhebda Mama amenG nae Viena’ 





When Is Notice of Probation Given. Approximately 60 per cent 
(59.7 per cent) of the respondents notify students of their proba- 
tionary status based upon the work of the first semester before registra- 
tion for the second semester. This information is given in Table IX, 
with Table X showing the officials or committees notifying students 


TABLE VIIlIa 


OFFICIALS OR COMMITTEES NOTIFYING STUDENTS OF THEIR PROBA- 
TIONARY STATUS AFTER THE REGISTRAR IN 73 SCHOOLS HAS 
EXAMINED THEIR RECORDS TO DETERMINE THEIR STATUS 











OFrFIcIALs OR COMMITTEES NuMBER OF SCHOOLS 

LT Tee SO RP RT Toe ree 37 
(OT URE Be eee emp oe citer sake Peter enya vee ter cs epee 24 
I 255) i snag da ne ein dh onnandvereSawae eae ews 4 
(4) Registrar and other administrative officer... ............000ee0es 2 
EET TEL TELL POLE OTT OO CCR TOT TCE 2 
(6) Faculty, Committee on Probation, Recorder or Registrar and Dean, 

ES ESE AEE AED LEN TEED I 
Ne Ms oe eh ky cata a lie en iigils Lalo Saka eK I 
i cic atecdishas ii snpd enw abe tac wae eeeaea NS > 





before and after registration for the second semester. The value of 
notifying students of their disciplinary status before registration for 
the second semester goes unquestioned. This desirable procedure can- 
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TABLE VIIIb 


OFFICIALS OR COMMITTEES NOTIFYING STUDENTS OF THEIR PROBA- 
TIONARY STATUS AFTER THE DEAN HAS EXAMINED THEIR 
RECORDS IN 82 SCHOOLS TO DETERMINE THEIR STATUS 











OrrIciALs OR COMMITTEES NuMBER OF SCHOOLS 
Nc ucvyncisnksparesanartiescueavatie ea ee 77 
IN 3 5. cass sac wee acai cpr ba baleen bana 3 
ie sous gs sane kode cedauoarsensaeabne eee 2 
(4) Recorder or Registrar and Dean... ..........ceceececeececeeees I 
RUE rere re mene en Ee AOE Eee) I 





TABLE IX 


STUDENTS IN 337 SCHOOLS BEING NOTIFIED OF THEIR DISCIPLINARY 
STATUS BEFORE REGISTRATION FOR THE SECOND SEMESTER 














NotIFICATION Numer oF SCHOOLS 
(1) Notified before beginning of and semester............0..0.e0eees 181 
(2) Notified after beginning of 2nd semester.............0.0e-eeeeee 109 
(3) Try to notify before beginning of 2nd semester but do not always 
RG 1A COMIG oe erase ois ca oicie hare ate ons eeeor eae ASO AIDA AES 13 
(A) RO ARO 6 ooo ei sicio cctv hnus dcisiver Aeer aaa Sree aaa aera 34 
TABLE X 


OFFICIALS OR COMMITTEES NOTIFYING STUDENTS OF THEIR DISCI- 
PLINARY STATUS BEFORE AND AFTER REGISTRATION FOR THE 
SECOND SEMESTER 




















Numser NotiryInc 
OrrIciALs OR COMMITTEES Before After 
2nd Semester] 2nd Semester 

Care Be ae ors seins are ones tes an wa See EE wae eae 94 59 
CB) Rema aR a oo oiai cise Marxicnaccweeousencecenennareneee 41 24 
(a) Bieati Oh OMEN cos oo 50.05 Sats were ds sine viceianneoeeue 12 9 
(4) LRAGIBEE OR RUGEDNG  656icio ccs cincs's ce nsaeb oneuewcuens 9 3 
(5) Committee on Probation, Records and Standing.......... 8 3 
ee IOI, 5 66 oc civccdsvetevscnsvensosiee 8 3 
(pio EMRIs oeaca loo dain aan neaiei nares wi eee vraneeoeuee Rares 4 ° 
(8) Recorder, or Registrar and Dean..................000- 2 I 
(9) Registrar and other administrative officer............... I . 
(10) College faculty, senate or executive committee.......... I 4 
MBN ree RMN cc sors Ses sis oh rod Ae Oe TS RE 2 fo) 
(ia BR DCaleR <5 i oisic cece sviessl ecisieras acerae wanerameciam ane I ° 





not be accomplished unless all members of the faculty co-operate with 
administrative officers by reporting grades within a minimum of time. 
It also appears, from institutional procedures reported, that the 
examination of records and notification of probationary status should 
be centralized in one official rather than in a group of officials or a 
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committee. The lateness of notification after registration for the sec- 
ond semester in schools giving such late notification is indcated in 
Table XI. 

TABLE XI 


HOW LATE IS NOTICE REGARDING DISCIPLINARY ACTION SENT AFTER 
BEGINNING OF SECOND SEMESTER IN 109 SCHOOLS 











TIME Number OF SCHOOLS 
CU) EE ae ee IR arr Sse 50 
SN MMNMNR IAS A RIMNONI 5.0 55'S scss rare iarcTu\viaioretere: cuba lore ni¥ aie tarle eusrotsinlelneteeien 44 
Na OUND MRR ooo os org oho ay is W Neo Sind ATE "ool LDIE 8s okeatal evenss et eTOI SS 5 
SDI MNTTA CA MEMOAENE §(.0595 525, 5'craietele ave civ o's io Westone aloe ww we Sisco la Nee gs 6 
SSRN NNN 5055: oo cick nvevu lave: eso) sia isie ers / 69) slats avaateseiavaeeielarn ees I 
Sepp UN OURIRMINOES 5 51270283 sc ere scin vs iansreis ota vole See alarsid ie aie oO rare sie 3 





Effect of Probation on Student’s Activity. The various devices em- 
ployed to aid the student in improving his academic status, while on 
probation, are indicated in Table XII. The purpose of these devices 











TABLE XII 
EFFECT OF PROBATIONARY STATUS ON STUDENT'S ACTIVITY 
Errect NuMBER OF SCHOOLS 
(1) Mandatory curtailment of extracurricular activities.............. I9I 
(2) Notify student of faculty displeasure, thus constituting a warning. 1'70 
(3) Permissible reduction of academic load. ..............0eeeeeeees 106 
(4) Mandatory reduction of academic load............... 2. eee ee eee 102 
(5) Decided by merits of each individual case. ................0000s 30 
(6) Allowed no unexcused absences, social privileges inspected closely. 10 


(7) Special progress reports required from teachers to Dean, conferences 


with Dean or Personnel Director, etc............ccccececeeeeees 7 

Ce eS ee ee ae ere eae ee 5 
(9) Not eligible for any extracurricular office or committee, except 

AMAR so Glo tn UA cta are aveverea stan e nia tatave rafeeatesWOaortracerstelae I 

30 





seems to be that of giving the student more time for his work and 
to make it possible for college officers to check his progress. The 
effect of the probationary status on the student's activity, according to 
the number of semesters he may remain on probation before being 
asked to withdraw, is shown in Table XIII. 

Transfer of Students Admitted on Probation. Two hundred and 
eighteen institutions admit students with poor records by transfer 
on probation. Table XIV also indicates that 111 schools do not follow 
this procedure. The predominant factor would make this procedure 
seem quite sound from an academic standpoint. This apparent sound- 
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ness is seriously questioned when one asks why a student who has done 
poorly in one school should be expected to do better in another. Some 
students may improve their records by the change. Perhaps a further 


TABLE XIII 


EFFECT OF PROBATIONARY STATUS ON STUDENT'S ACTIVITY IN 
SCHOOLS ALLOWING STUDENTS TO REMAIN ON PROBATION 1, 2, 3 
OR MORE SEMESTERS BEFORE BEING ASKED TO WITHDRAW 
































Number ALLOWING STUDENTS 
TO REMAIN ON PROBATION 
Erracr Semesters 

I 2 3 40r 

more 

(1) Mandatory curtailment of extracurricular activities..| 70 57 7 53 
(2) Notify student of faculty displeasure, thus consti- 

CUEING aL WetENOls cocci n cecicas cedures ues neces 48 63 4 49 

(3) Permissible reduction of academic load............ 36 38 2 29 

(4) Mandatory reduction of academic load............ 43 31 3 25 

(5) Decided by merits of each individual case......... 6 9 I 14 
(6) Allowed no unexcused absences, social privileges 

I ois ska eo Seeneeuasaneaciin 2 2 I 5 
(7) Special progress reports required from teachers to 
Dean, conferences with Dean or Personnel Director, 

Owen ceceavacsenesde ei aessukeaneiaarouees I 3 fe) 2 

(8) -Barentsdce notitied <<. 60.206 «cso e Sccoreemasa one I Oo fo) 4 
(9) Not eligible for any extracurricular office or commit- 

re rene I fe) fe) fe) 

(TOVOING ANS Wiles oc aces hese tece ws seeraiae nace I fe) ) 4 

TABLE XIV 


NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS ADMITTING TRANSFER STUDENTS WITH 
POOR RECORDS ON PROBATION 








NuMBER 





PROCEDURE Total Under} s00- | 1500-| 2500 





(1) Admitting transfers with poor records on proba- 














NSO os Soo aces daiaccen Seeie ciao eee tee ea 218 go 65 26 37 
(2) Not admitting transfers with poor records on pro- e 

Bestia... cet ae ec coreaic en eaaw ane Tema nee III 33 43 13 22 
OS NE osc sweraitavcaceenentameeanens 8 4 2 I I 








study of this point by examining the latest success of students admitted 
on probation because of their poor records at the school from which 
they transferred would be worth while. 

Admission of Students from Nonaccredited Schools on Probation. 
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Table XV shows that 182 schools admit students from nonaccredited 
schools on probation and 141 schools do not follow this practice. It 
would be worth while to know if the 141 schools admitted these stu- 
dents free of probation or other conditions. The data, however, are 





not available in this study to answer that question. 


TABLE XV 


INSTITUTIONS ADMITTING STUDENTS FROM NONACCREDITED 
SCHOOLS ON PROBATION 
































NuMBER 
PROCEDURE 
Under] s00- | 1500- |2500 
Total 

500 | 1499 | 2499 | Up 

(1) Admitting students from nonaccredited schools 
I is eink xasicat ean aatcanenaadewde 182 "4 62 20 26 

(2) Not admitting students from nonaccredited schools 
er Ter rrr rr 141 50 44 16 31 
Hay RN RIMRIUE or o ees fayctstnus ais os citais Simone iawieine ne 14 : 4 4 3 





TABLE XVI 


INSTITUTIONS ASKING STUDENTS TO WITHDRAW BECAUSE OF POOR 
ACADEMIC RECORDS 






































NuMBER 
PROCEDURE Total Under} 500- | 1500-| 2500 
ora") soo | 1499 | 2499 | Up 
(1) Students requested to leave. ...............06- 305 | 111 | 100 37 57 
(2) Students not requested to leave................ 23 13 6 2 3 
CS RAEI E RRO ALR EOE LOE 9 3 4 I I 





Students Required to Withdraw for Academic Reasons. Over 90 
per cent (92.9 per cent) of the respondents, 305 institutions, require 
students to withdraw from college because of their poor academic 
records. This is indicated in Table XVI, with Table XVII indicating 
the criteria used in determining who shall be asked to withdraw for 
this reason. The importance of the student’s grades or averages is 
emphasized, as was done in Table III. There are 80 schools, however, 
reporting that the characteristics of the individual case decide who 
shall withdraw, while only 36 reported this criterion in determining 
who shall be placed on probation. The advisability of setting definite 
objective standards for requesting the withdrawal of students is again 
raised. It would seem much more advisable to set objective measurable 
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standards and to give discretionary powers to the enforcing official 
rather than to be as indefinite as the responses indicated. 

Six schools that do not place students on probation do not require 
students to withdraw for academic reasons; 16 of the schools that place 
students on probation do not require their withdrawal for academic 
reasons, and 14 schools that do not place students on probation require 
withdrawal for academic reasons. 


TABLE XVII 


CRITERIA USED IN DETERMINING WHO SHALL BE ASKED TO WITHDRAW 
BECAUSE OF POOR SCHOLARSHIP 











CRITERIA Number OF SCHOOLS 

(1) Each case settled on merits of individual.....................0. 80 
(2) Failure to maintain standard required of probationers............ 76 
(3) Failure to pass 50 per cent or more of work. ..............0000- 39 
(4) Baslure todisintains © average. oo oc cciciince cence cscucsccesciga 34 
(5) Failure to meet minimum requirements for the year in course (fresh- 

Mawr, GOPNGMOLE, [UNIOE SCHIOE)- 5. 6ccck ce cenvecsavecevuecseenes 18 
(6) Failure in 25 per cent to 50 per cent of their work.............. 13 
(7) Been on probation 2 preceding semesters. ..............00e0000e 12 
(8) Poor scholarship and lack of personality................0..0e00e 4 


(9) Lowest 15 per cent on A.C.E. psychological examination placed on 
probation in September and asked to leave in February unless 12 
Is 5 55 5466 eanceccssaxcecsiueivawrisuesensesea 3 
Cah SE EI oss nae veeeceKddenenseexsuasyeneues 2 
(it) ING QHAWEES oo ccs cine os roa caene vetoes eeu seinmeceaancadanees 56 


Should Probation Precede Required Withdrawal for Academic Rea- 
sons. Opinion seems fairly well divided regarding the advisability of 
allowing students a probationary period before requiring their with- 





TABLE XVIII 


ARE STUDENTS REQUESTED TO WITHDRAW FOR POOR SCHOLARSHIP 
WITHOUT HAVING A PERIOD ON PROBATION 








NuMBER 





PROCEDURE a 


Total 500- | 1500-| 2500 


500 | 1499 | 2499 | Up 





(x) Request students to withdraw without proba- 

















GORE NANO occ ccac os caves sus we eeaen eres 154 42 51 22 39 
(2) Do not request students to withdraw without pro- 

DatiOReGUs PORIORS «6 i<0cse kes nnod coneererads 145 67 47 15 16 
CASING ARMIN eo cs 5ha70 6:5 50s Sod rear ere 6 3 2 a 2 





drawal for academic reasons. According to Table XVIII, 145 schools 
allow the probationary period, and 154 do not before requiring with- 
drawal for academic reasons. The minimum time periods that students 
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may remain on probation before being asked to withdraw are indicated 
in Table XIX. 

Reinstatement of Students. Most institutions allow students asked 
to withdraw for scholastic reasons to return for another trial. The 
length of time required to elapse before returning ranges from zero 


TABLE XIX 


MINIMUM PERIOD ON PROBATION BEFORE BEING ASKED TO WITHDRAW 
BY 168 SCHOOLS 











Time Numer OF SCHOOLS 
Re) RDINE OEIC OMITIORURD 5: 55,5 sna es wares ores Sioa s alas 6.8 Sieiais oars ateeess "5 
i a cians ch ee Sip aleaaue ba 18 
(3) Determined by needs of individual case... ...........0c cece eens 15 
OE ny eee | nr ere 14 
Pe PR MPMIMME eso eee carted ote Syetek rae aonioi to Sie ere minis ior seataieisiael deere 4 
(6) Until beginning of new year in September...................44- 2 
(7) Three semesters, 5 semesters, no limit, each.................005 I 
PEED SURRRMNEL ere eres ec ocr erated non / ars aratn Wie rerio es oni 14 





weeks to one year. Table XX gives full details for this question. The 
most common procedure is to allow the student to return after a lapse 
of one semester. 

O fficials or Committees Examining Records and Notifying Students 
of Necessity for Withdrawal. The importance of the dean of the 


TABLE XX 


HOW SOON MAY A STUDENT BE REINSTATED AFTER BEING ASKED TO 
WITHDRAW FOR SCHOLASTIC REASONS 











TIME NuMBER OF SCHOOLS 
(1) Reinstated immediately and actually never leave school.......... 20 
(a) Reinetated after lames oF « enmester. . 5. wesc cc ccc ccccccccees 115 
en ere 43 
Oty Ran MMR RN OAREND ops 2 cosa oc clare for otsscs a aieie oo 6d ore dia die wreierevermnare 46 
(5) Depends on merits of each individual case.............000ce eee 60 
(6) After successful work in ancther institution.................... 14 


(7) Never returns after being dropped twice..............00.e0eeee 5 
(8) At beginning of new year in September................2.000008 2 
NTS OU et RRR ee nearer ny perenne eres r 
(10) Successful work in summer school. ..............00ceeeeeeeeeee I 
CEEY BIEN eS ee EN ern ean ee ret een ee ee 6 
Ree SINT RINEMR DIED Orso orci 7 oe ort lss Sean yer re oar IOS TOS 6 





college in requesting withdrawal is emphasized in Tables XXI, XXII 
and XXIII. These tables further indicate the prevalent practice of 
asking one individual official, rather than a group of officials, or a 
committee, to enforce the disciplinary regulations of the faculty. 
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TABLE XXI 


OFFICIAL OR COMMITTEE EXAMINING RECORD TO DETERMINE WHO 
SHALL BE ASKED TO WITHDRAW 














OrriciALs OR COMMITTEES Numer OF SCHOOLS 
ie I so avg e040 snstadcsa hers eencka base aun eee 88 
6 1 5606 d 5h che daeew ead or yeekbaamsdteianieeeeenen 71 
(3) Committee on student standing, records, discipline.............. 53 
(4) Registrar and other administrative officer...............0..0005 51 
ee a oo cine dn cue nea seeeeuseesdeuenvaunns 19 
(6G) Committee On admissions: 5. ccs s cc cec ceceescetevseednescas 17 
osc cc cca a esiceadenseiwaseansceunaneaten 4 
ie «0. 6 cei Nenbenceswnae wes ClarceeeeRs 3 
Oe Re NN oc c-cdv cn vaccucswsicennwebeencecnees 2 
a sas ascends kwnenlenneeeaaeweapenencens 2 
SD oe ee en nnn ere Renee ere per 27 
TABLE XXII 


OFFICIAL OR COMMITTEE NOTIFYING STUDENT OF NECESSITY FOR 
WITHDRAWAL FOR SCHOLASTIC REASONS 











OrriciaALs OR COMMITTEES NuMBER OF SCHOOLS 

(Bye Bhat soca cen aricaa wi rtle ante woe oan ee eee Tan aaa eae rae 184 
Ma Neale wi acsicei ca ha Ween c oie BUS Cat ou kesae dew eee eae 59 
Ce NO RIORE oa cha iere ica Salon aban cane Cae den aae eed eae eae 27 
(4) Committee on student standing, records, discipline............... 18 
SEE RC I LY Tey HE ON TO: 13 
ie IN cc capawecunssaceeusatedeareseeeel’ 7 
Cay BERMOREY CREE IOIN 55.05 sic 6 3 Gdarhs Coint ew ocus aud een suaee nue 3 
(8) Registrar and other administrative officer, college faculty or senate, 

CRs (anscvesecntucceneneivaseevesensanaieeers 2 
I ood casc ctor vous oneseseunneenecouaeeseeee 20 





TABLE XXIII 


OFFICIAL OR COMMITTEE NOTIFYING STUDENT OF ACADEMIC 
NECESSITY FOR WITHDRAWAL AFTER HIS RECORD HAS BEEN 
EXAMINED BY THE DEAN OR REGISTRAR 




















OrriciALs OR CoMMITTEES Recorps ExaMINED BY 

NotirYING Dean Registrar 
I og conch nn tine sbudscieveadutesweuenael 78 23 
(ODER GMIRG ABS 3 hee rorcrnc ce OS Roun Sone eRe an eae 5 33 
CCNY BEEING a esse: cos ass. Sa nein oe ELTON SRA OREO 3 7 
(Ge bate CRNBECIIR ORS 2.0.09 cca cerela iene SSNS aCe I I 
(5) Committee on student discipline, records, standing........ fe) 4 
ee re Oo I 
(7) Registrar and other administrative officer............... ° I 
CST AIAN ood os a RAR OL CR oe Se rts CTE woe I I 
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When Is Notice of Required Withdrawal Given. Over three-fourths 
of the respondents, 220 according to Table XXIV, notify students of 
the necessity of their withdrawal before registration for the second 
semester. An additional 13 schools attempt to get notification out 
before the second semester registration period, but do not always suc- 
ceed. Only 50 schools, 17.6 per cent of the respondents, notify stu- 


TABLE XXIV 


ARE STUDENTS NOTIFIED OF NECESSITY FOR WITHDRAWING BEFORE OR 
AFTER REGISTRATION FOR THE SECOND SEMESTER 











Time oF NotiFIcATION Numer OF SCHOOLS 
(1) Before registration for second semester...............0eeeeeeeees 220 
(2) After registration for second semester. ............00.eeeeeeeeee 50 
(3) Try to notify before registration but don’t always succeed.......... 13 
(ETS Re eet irene SEAR En ar eee eee 54 





dents of the necessity of their withdrawal after registration for the 
second semester. The lateness of these 50 schools in notifying their 
students during the second semester is indicated in Table XXV. 


TABLE XXV 


HOW LATE IN SECOND SEMESTER ARE STUDENTS NOTIFIED OF NECESSITY 
FOR WITHDRAWAL IN 50 COLLEGES 











Tre NuMBER OF SCHOOLS 
Pay ET ELIA WERNER 5 <3) 555i ha occ Crh ale Sia wiaceloeio ne na aiclolomoa tenes 35 
Psa pNTMRTRNTTS Va MINOR 05. 25501 «roc ccc ovsvu cu ints bse Sion favoweiclaleloele Stereo aes Ree tT 
ER UMN MRIRUR RING 5 12a 5d areyeiavai ole forever audio are elele grea SENOS fe) 
CD MNT RIRAED CRONIN 5 aso: f0, a o/s wiavele'iu'aloe ohsie.: luvs viel stewie (eievelarerelacerssis-< I 
py MIME RNIN 0 om (9\ oo Siars aialacayeic raters oieis oxeiecois Diets lee lates iolreresie I 
2 


Resp RE CRANE IIER. 5c 555 1s co 0 wns aceiwioia ick are si oiRie ala aves ere win aoiels cpr aiaeiorsieeiiels 





Treatment of I and X Grades. In order to give the respondents a 
common background for reply regarding their administration of grades 
of I and X, the following question was asked: 


“Please assume that the grading system in your schools uses an I to 
indicate incomplete work for some acceptable reason at the end of the 
semester. Also, assume that the X indicates that, for acceptable reasons, 
the student was absent from examination. Please indicate in the space below 
the method of considering I and X grades a student receives at the end 
of the semester when that student’s record is so poor that he may be placed 
on probation or asked to withdraw.” 


The respondents’ answers to the question are given in Table XXVI. 
The data are somewhat disqualified by the large number, 115, of 








“= 
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respondents not answering this question. In view of the answers re- 
ported, one wonders if the smart student on probation would not 
secure an I or X, rather than receive a final grade at the end of the 
semester and run the risk of being asked to withdraw. This table in- 
dicates the danger of setting academic standards on the basis of current 
practices alone. 

What Items Should Appear on Transcripts. The data presented 
in Table XXVII represent the considered personal opinions of the 
officials responding to the questionnaire. They may not reflect insti- 
tutional policies. It is easy to see that over one-half of the responding 


TABLE XXVI 


METHODS OF CONSIDERING I AND X GRADES WHEN STUDENT HAS POOR 
ACADEMIC RECORD 











MetTHopD Number OF SCHOOLS 
(1) Disregarded until following semester or until made up........... 103 
(2) Considesedian' F until SeMOVEts 6.6 565 sins co cccene seccecdsioceess 34 
(3) Decided on merits of each individual case. ...............0e000e 29 
(4) Subscript I(C) or X(B) considered as final grade until made up....... 24 
(5) Placed on probation or asked to withdraw. ............0..0000: 14 
(6) Counted: am Neem hath Cia sco 5 odio woe cc cicisccccctcadewreceesons 7 
(7) Registration provisional until work made up..................5- 5 
(8) May not register until work completed... .................005- 4 
(9) Considered as satisfactory until made up.................0.0005 I 
(10) May have 1 week to make up work... .............ceeeeeeeeee I 
(EE) Rey aRIRMRO tr tlc co aecicerda ame oa avai e Ne a Ae atest nn aie neo 115 





officials personally approve transcripts showing the true picture of the 
student’s academic experience insofar as the questions asked are con- 
cerned. Only two notations (indicating changes of grades, giving the 
person authorizing the change, and giving the final grade only after 


TABLE XXVII 
SHOULD FOLLOWING ITEMS APPEAR ON TRANSCRIPTS 








NuMBER THINKING 
ITEMs TRANSCRIPTS 
SHoutp SHow 





(1) Honors, awards, etc., granted student as rewards for good work.... 248 
(2) Probationary periods imposed for academic delinquency........... 218 
(3) Show courses enrolled in but later dropped, giving date dropped. . . 191 
(4) Faculty action, such as discipline for plagiarism. ................. 178 
ie OE Ae eb I OIE IY, ok ks c cass ccnduwksccnecsncuceus 177 
NO) Eithin Era sos chao rei oilerdin wis ora Mame Rano Ca Rae 148 
(7) Changes of grade, indicating person authorizing change. ............ 96 
KS PINCH ARANNOE = 5 oo oc0 csc icea Grocers weal anioletoneletataiad ce Aina wow eeees 6 
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an I or X has been made up) received approval from less than 70 per 
cent of the respondents. Wholehearted approval and support should 
be given any movement leading to a transcript showing the full pic- 
ture of the student’s academic experience. Such a movement, according 
to Table XXVIII, would receive the personal support of approximately 
two-thirds of the membership of this Association answering the 
questionnaire. It is rather interesting to note that more respondents 
approved the idea of showing the entire picture for non-graduates 
than for graduates of the institution. 


TABLE XXVIII 


NUMBER SUPPORTING IDEA THAT TRANSCRIPTS SHOULD SHOW ENTIRE 
PICTURE OF STUDENT'S RECORD 




















For Recorps OF 
SupPorT 
Graduates Nongraduates 
RE) OUI ASIDE «so :0/s50.-6-0ieissieisisieitisiswres saeueoecuivic 185 244 
INNES 5 ous ones eccunnasececseaseee 80 40 
PSEA ERIRROND S50 2s ors s)6.s sib ierainwwre Sale eee gianreie npiears 17 16 
REPRO RISB IOL 555 so: ois oie ese Gc tarsinyacesb15 4 b's eneseiereloiaelevers 55 37 





Treatment of Dropped Courses. Students enrol in courses at registra- 
tion time and frequently drop them later in the semester. The motives 











TABLE XXIX 
INSTITUTIONS COUNTING COURSES DROPPED AS FAILURES 
PRocEDURE NuMBER OF SCHOOLS 
(1) Dropped courses counted as failures... 2.1.0.0... 00. e cece sence ees 245 
(2) Dropped courses not counted as failures..............05eeeeeees 71 
21 


(3) No answer... ..cescscccsccccnscsccsscccesccccesccbesscsers 





leading to the dropping of these courses may vary with each individual. 
Certainly it is related to one’s disciplinary status in the case of many 











TABLE XXX 
CONDITIONS CAUSING DROPPED COURSES TO BE CONSIDERED AS FAILURES 
ConbITIONs NuMBER OF SCHOOLS 
Ce OO oii ccguc onde idsiddas dvieerexevs 93 
(2) Dropped after stated time (2 weeks or longer)................6 78 
a ee I MII os cas cnicesesdcacesecesnucbaceesds 51 
(4) Determined by merits of each individual case.................05- 13 
oe) a Rack REND OTE 2565-0 s 10s oss sis a's 0 Star nib ia Bie. rslo Slerieieserelelsie-siars 5 


Epp MRNA EINE 57575 sn 50:6 anaes 5 ia70 Sia Wi a ols wi aisrerslaidiave eeeleioerere Wwlere Oe 5 
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students in colleges. Courses dropped are counted as failures in 245 
schools, perhaps to prevent unwise action on the student’s part; 71 
schools do not count dropped courses as failures. Tables XXIX, XXX 
and XXXI indicate the details of treating dropped courses in the 
responding schools. When courses are dropped as failures, the failing 
grade is considered as a determinant of the average. 


TABLE XXXI 


INSTITUTIONS COUNTING DROPPED COURSES AS A DETERMINANT OF 
THE SEMESTER AVERAGE 














Ir Course Is Countep 
PROCEDURE 
As a failure | Not as failure 
(1) Dropped courses a factor in the average............. 141 6 
(2) Dropped courses not a factor in the average......... go 63 
(yl OINeranauren occ cc circas cacao eine nuaeet 14 2 








SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


1. In a surprising number of institutions policies concerning the 
administration of academic discipline seem to exist only as the char- 
acteristics of the individual students are concerned. In the minds of 
some this might raise questions regarding the advisability of policies 
so determined. 

2. The grades earned by the student seem to be the determinant 
of that individual’s need for academic discipline. 

3. Two semesters, or less, is the maximum time one should be 
able to remain on probation without meeting the required average, 
according to 70 per cent of the respondents. 

4. The dean of the college seems to be the predominant official in 
selecting students to go on probation and notifying them of this status. 
This is also true of examining records and notifying students of the 
necessity for their withdrawal because of academic reasons. 

5. Authority for examining records and notifying students, accord- 
ing to practice, should be centralized in one official rather than in a 
group of officials or a committee. 

6. The desirability of notifying students of their probationary 
status before registration for the second semester goes unquestioned. 
This can be accomplished only when the faculty co-operates with ad- 
ministrative officials by reporting grades immediately after the written 
tests at the end of the semester. 
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7. There seems to be need for further study regarding the success 
of students admitted on probation by transfer from other institutions. 
If a large number of these students do better in the second school than 
in the first school attended, this procedure might seem worth while. 

8. The current practice is to admit transfer students with poor 
records on probation and also to admit students from nonaccredited 
schools on probation. 

9. Withdrawals for academic reasons is requested in 92.9 per cent 
of the schools. The practice seems fairly divided between giving a 
probationary period before requiring withdrawal for academic rea- 
sons and requiring withdrawal without this probationary period. 

10. Most institutions allow students requested to withdraw for 
academic reasons to return for another chance. Some schools reinstate 
the student immediately without requiring him to leave the campus. 
This procedure seems valueless unless it is for bookkeeping purposes 
in a situation allowing a student to be sent home twice (or any given 
number of times) and then not allowing his return thereafter. 

11. The importance of notifying students of the necessity of their 
withdrawal for academic reasons before registration for the second 
semester is indicated by the fact that only 50 schools do not follow 
this procedure; whereas, 109 schools notify students of probationary 
status after registration for the second semester. It seems that the 
earlier a student is notifed of the necessity for his withdrawal, the more 
chance he has to perfect his plans for other activities, and this would 
be highly desirable. 

12. In the majority of cases, I and X grades are disregarded until 
the work is made up. This may seem to be an unwise procedure in 
some cases. If this is an unwise procedure, we have an illustration of 
the unsoundness of basing high academic standards upon current pro- 
cedures in the majority of academic institutions. 

13. Registrars’ offices should, insofar as possible, try to show on 
transcripts the complete academic experience of the students. 

14. In order to prevent unwise dopping of courses, most institu- 
tions uphold regulations causing the dropped courses to be counted 
as failures, if the regulations are not met. When a failing grade is 
so earned, it, according to practice, should be a determinant of the 


semester average. 
—Volume 13, Number 4 
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SECTIONAL MEETING I, PERSONNEL WORK 


Mr. A. H. LARSON, EASTMAN SCHOOL OF Music, CHAIRMAN 


TOPIC: “Freshman Week,” James E. Gannett, University of Maine 


The idea of Freshman Week, or orientation week, was established 
in several institutions many years before Freshman Week, as Fresh- 
man Week, came into existence. Brown University had orientation 
days as far back as 1913 or 1914. Wellesley College had an orienta- 
tion period as far back as 1920, or earlier, which embodied practically 
all of the ideas of what we now know as Freshman Week. We had 
our fifteenth annual Freshman Week last fall at the University of 
Maine. 

We devote six days to Freshman Week, including registration day 
and Sunday. It was originally seven days in length. The average 
Freshman Week comprises four to five days, and the present tendency 
seems to be to curtail the activities. 

At Maine, the freshmen arrive on Tuesday or Wednesday in time 
to register, beginning at eight o’clock on Wednesday morning. The 
first day is devoted almost entirely to registration, freshman pictures 
and college lectures. The freshmen are divided into sections accord- 
ing to the courses they plan to pursue and are assigned to a leader 
and an assistant leader, whom they follow throughout the week. They 
have section headquarters assigned to them and all freshmen receive 
the same training, only at different times. Each section has a schedule 
of its events. Events, as I say, are identically the same in each section, 
except that they may occur at different times during the day. These 
are the events of Freshman Week: general lectures, examinations, 
campus inspection, assembly, vesper service on Sunday, recreation 
and entertainments, and a stunt night which the freshmen present 
themselves. 

The original Freshman Week program was very intensive and 
was made intentionally so, in order to show the freshmen that if 
they would make good in college they had to work. It was intended 
to initiate them into a good, hard week of work. The freshmen did 
not like it very well, and, frankly, I did not like it any better. The 
program was later modified and made less intensive. 

I find that Freshman Week programs, as a rule, cover the same 
items. Some stress one thing and some another, but in the main they 
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are designed to acquaint the freshmen with the institution and its 
history, to provide someone to give them certain tests and examina- 
tions and, as far as possible, to counsel them in the courses or the 
electives which they are to pursue. 

Mr. LARSON: How large are these groups which are under the 
supervision of a leader? 

Mr. GANNETT: We try to keep the group to a maximum of twenty- 
two. 

Dr. SHOFSTALL: Mr. Gannett, you mentioned that there has been 
some tendency towards the curtailment of Freshman Week, at least 
in so far as the length of time is concerned. Is it your opinion that 
this is due to the fact that colleges are adjusting themselves more to 
the student, or to some other factor? Some of the institutions, I have 
noticed, are administering tests which were given originally during 
Freshman Week somewhat later in the session. They are endeavor- 
ing in this way to shorten Freshman Week. In other words, as far 
as you know, the need for Freshman Week is just as great now as it 
was a good many years ago. 

Mr. GANNETT: In my experience the need is just as great. 

Dr. SHOFSTALL: Does that indicate that we have not learned very 
rapidly, or is it a need that will always exist and one about which 
we can do nothing? 

Mr. GANNETT: There is a possibiity that the need for testing pro- 
grams may grow less and less as we progress in the orientation be- 
tween high school and college. There will always be the need, how- 
ever, for the freshmen to become acquainted with the institution before 
the upperclassmen arrive. This is one of the admirable features of 
Freshman Week. 

Dr. SHOFSTALL: Mr. Gannett, do you find that the freshman 
leaders follow the student throughout his college course or are they 
just a part of Freshman Week? 

Mr. GANNETT: They do to some extent. The leaders are selected 
from the college in which the freshmen expect to register. A home 
economics girl will be assigned to a home economics professor, and 
in that way the instructor will probably have a greater interest in the 
girl throughout the course. 

Miss CLARK: How much time and attention are given to instruc- 
tion and methods of study? 

Mr. GANNETT: We have a little book which is printed and re- 
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vised each year or two and which is given to the freshmen along 
with their program. This book covers the items which you men- 
tioned as well as other necessary information. The Freshman Week 
program includes the following items: daily assembly, mathematics 
test, campus inspection, lecture on the work of the different colleges, 
English A, B and C tests, talk on student and university relations, 
intelligence tests, conference on schedule of studies, reading test, 
physical examination, lecture on cultural interests, library practice, 
discussion of needs of freshmen, program conference, President’s 
welcome, and Sunday vesper service. 

Dr. SHOFSTALL: There are several features of our Freshman Week 
which have bearing here. We have found it just as valuable to bring 
the faculty back two weeks before the freshmen arrive and get them 
ready for the new students, as it is to bring the freshmen back a 
week before school begins. As a result, we have been following this 
procedure for ten years and have found it quite worth while. We put 
in the hands of each faculty adviser a folder of all the information 
we believe the freshmen should have. These counselors, or faculty 
advisers, follow the student throughout the year. The student must 
go to the counselor, and this creates an opportunity for a conference 
which otherwise would not exist. We ask the faculty adviser and 
the student to write a report to the parents. They write a letter to 
the parents, which is signed both by the counselor and the student. 
These letters serve as a cumulative record. 

Our regular class meets twice a week and simply carries the process 
of orientation a little bit further. The freshman is also given tests 
in so far as vocational work is concerned, to discover for what work 
he is best suited. He is given credit for two hours at our institution. 
We have one man who is a specialist in this type of work. 

Miss ROBERTSON: The courses at the University of Alabama are 
given by the Dean of Men and the Dean of Women and meet each 
week throughout the semester. 

Miss CLARK: All students who come to Ohio State as new stu- 
dents above the rank of freshman are required to go to three meetings 
during the first week after registration. 

The first meeting is an all-university meeting held in the Audi- 
torium. Attendance is required at all these gatherings, which an- 
nouncement is made on every statement sent to the student from 
the time he begins to talk about coming to Ohio State. It is sent to 
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advanced-credit students as well as freshmen. This all-university 
meeting is held at four o’clock on the first day of classes and on the 
second day of the university's opening. At that meeting the presi- 
dent of the university presides, and all of the deans are introduced. 

The second meeting is for girls, which will take place on the next 
day. The girls gather in the girls’ buildings and meet the Dean of 
Women, who explains in detail the sorority situation, the girls’ clubs, 
the rooming-house situation, and all of the other things in which 
girls might be interested. 

The third meeting is on the next day. This is a college meeting 
at which the students convene in the building devoted to the par- 
ticular school which they are going to enter, which may be either 
the Arts and Sciences College, the Engineering, Law, Dentistry or 
Graduate Schools. In addition to the new students who are entering 
at that time, we require all of the students going into the profes- 
sional schools, even though they may come from our own campus, 
to meet with the dean of the college. At those meetings all the re- 
quirements which must be met in the college for a degree are care- 
fully explained. We find that it is a good way in which to acquaint 
the student with those people with whom he is to deal throughout 
the college course and to help him meet some of his fellow students. 
It avoids difficulties later on. 


TOPIC: “The Superior Student,” W. P. Shofstall, Stephens College 


The point of view which I wish to express is that institutions 
should be more concerned about adjusting to the student rather than 
requiring the student to do the adjusting. It may seem to you rather 
queer to open a discussion of superior students with a statement of 
this kind, because generally we assume that the superior student is 
capable of making his cwn adjustments and that we have orientation 
programs only for the student of lesser ability. In order to be the 
“devil’s advocate,’ I shall take the other position. 

It seems to me somewhat unfortunate that, in referring to a superior 
or an inferior type of student, especially in connection with personnel 
work, we must grant that anything we might say is largely academic. 
If we admit to college only those students whose interests we share, or 
for whom our teaching ideals and methods are adjusted, we would 
have enough students in America to fill only a few of our colleges. In 
my opinion, the problem of superior students ceases to be academic 
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only when we adjust some of our administrative and teaching practices 
to our knowledge of psychology and students. 

Mr. Larson: What are some of the things you try to find out about 
the student and include in the “‘student’s history’? 

Dr. SHOFSTALL: Of course, as with most of you, we get compre- 
hensive information directly from the student on a blank, and we 
also get information from the parents. Every one of our students is 
visited in her home by a field counselor, who furnishes us with a rather 
comprehensive bit of information regarding the student on a blank, 
and the latter is used as a basis for admitting the student and for ad- 
vising her. After we get this information and after the student has 
received her letter of acceptance, then we start sending her tests. We 
do it slightly differently in that we administer these tests before she 
comes to college. We tell her that these tests have nothing to do with 
her admission and are not going to be used in grading her, but are 
merely to be used in advising her. We send her first a series of vocabu- 
lary tests because we have found that they give us a better idea of a 
student’s knowledge than any other thing we can use in the same 
amount of time. Then we send a rather simple vocational interest test 
to the student. That comprises the information we have before the 
student comes to college, and it is put in the hands of a faculty coun- 
selor during the orientation period. 

When the student arrives at college, we give her the psychological 
examination. Fortunately, we have one of the scoring machines, so 
that after we give the student a test she takes it right down to the re- 
search office; then we score it and she takes it back to her adviser. Then, 
of course, we have the services of the testing clinic, which will give 
the students any other tests, throughout the year, which we think 
they need. 

Mr. Larson: Will you tell us more about your cumulative record? 

Dr. SHOFSTALL: Our cumulative record is built up co-operatively 
between the student and her faculty counselor. 

Every six weeks we ask each faculty member who has contact with 
the student to make a report. Most important of all, we ask him to 
tell the student, through a checking system, the things which he would 
like to talk over with her. For example, one teacher might check, “I 
think student needs to work on her study habits.” That is sent to 
the student, who goes to the faculty member and talks it over. 

After the student has talked with the various faculty members, she 
and her counselor get together. The first thing the counselor does is to 
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give the student a blank, which is really the basis for a cumulative 
record. The blank has three questions for the student to answer: (1) 
What progress have I made? (2) What are my greatest needs? (3) 
What are my specific plans for action? That sounds rather simple, 
but you would be amazed at the difficulty the students have in answer- 
ing these questions with any degree of specificity and without having 
considerable help. They are always surprised to look at their former 
reports because they usually see plans that were so ambitious that they 
could never be realized. 

So the value of our record is its cumulative factor. What we want 
to do is to get a picture of the student’s progress and teach the student 
to be her own adviser. 

Dr. WATTERS: Do these girls, before they matriculate, know about 
your set-up? 

Dr. SHOFSTALL: Yes, we have men to explain it to them and we 
have one person who does nothing but correspond with the students 
before they come to college. A good part of our freshmen for next 
year are already enrolled, and last week we were sending our first tests 
out to them. 

Miss ROBERTSON: What follow-up program do you have for those 
students who complete two years of work with you and transfer to a 
four-year school? 

Dr. SHOFSTALL: We start our follow-up program in the spring of 
the first year the student is with us. Thus, in about two weeks, we will 
ask each student to see her counselor, the purpose of that conference 
being to plan the course for next year. Then, during the summer, 
whenever they will allow us to do so, we send to the college to which 
the student plans to transfer a statement which outlines the course 
carried during, and the success of, the first year, and the course planned 
for the second year. We then ask for suggestions or modifications 
which will permit transfer without difficulty. 

After the student transfers we follow up in two ways. We have a 
blank which we send out to the parents of the student before she enters 
the next institution. At the end of three years, we again send this blank 
to the parents to fill out as if the student were coming to us again. 
At intervals, we ask registrars of about ten colleges and universities 
which receive about sixty or seventy-five per cent of our transfers to 
send us the marks of the students so that we may follow them. Beyond 
these two things we have not done much else. 
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FROM THE FLoor: Dr. Shofstall, how much would a program of 
that kind cost? It should run into considerable money. 

Dr. SHOFSTALL: I cannot answer you specifically. To give you some 
idea of the staff which is carrying on this program, we have approxi- 
mately one faculty member for each ten students, and we have an 
enrolment of 1175 students. That includes instruction and administra- 
tion. In addition, we have a registrar’s office with the normal staff. We 
have a guidance office, which employs a testing expert, a research 
worker and a test scorer. Also, we have the services of two or three 
other clinics, such as a speech clinic. 

In conclusion, I would like to remind you that the general point 
of view which I have expressed assumes an adequate diversification of 
types or divisions of institutions, each with clearly defined aims. The 
truth of the matter is that we are all in favor of diversified types of 
institutions, but either we want the other fellow to take the superior 
student in all fields except the academic, or we still naively believe that 
all superior students are alike as to their interests and abilities. Re- 
gardless of our rationalization, we are all looking for the kind of 
college students we want rather than the kind that exists, and if we 
should find enough of the kind we want to fill our classrooms, we 
would not be equipped by temperament or by practice to handle 
them. 


TOPIC: “Delinquent Students,” Miss Helen M. Clarke, Ohio State 
University 


These are the means by which the administration at Ohio State 
attempts to prevent failures and help the students who incur them: 

1. Choice of Junior Deans in the five largest colleges with enrol- 
ments which vary from 1403 to 2511 students, two faculty advisers 
whose acquaintance is made during Freshman Week, elaborate Voca- 
tional Guidance Program for women students. 

2. Placement tests in mathematics, languages, chemistry and 
English, a course in remedial reading, mid-quarter reports for all 
freshmen each quarter of the first year, sub-freshman courses in 
Mathematics and English. 

3. Student Health Service, Dean of Men and Women as advisers 
of fraternities and sororities and supervisors of all housing condi- 
tions. 

4. Student Employment Service. 
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To elaborate upon the matter of Junior Deans as advisers of fresh- 
men, I will say that in addition to a dean of each college and a secre- 
tary, there is a Junior Dean of each of the largest colleges, who is 
responsible for the welfare of freshmen and sophomores. He is a 
man with the rank of a professor. He has superior administrative 
ability and will have been an excellent teacher in his field. He is 
introduced to the students in Freshmen Week as the man to whom 
they are to go with all of their difficulties. As his aides during the 
orientation program he has two faculty advisers belonging to the 
teaching staff of the college which the student is entering. Through- 
out the activities of each section these advisers counsel and instruct. 
When the first day of classes arrived last October all freshman boys 
and girls, 2997 strong, were acquainted with three members of the 
faculty to whom they could feel free to take their personal and scholas- 
tic difficulties. 

Transfer students, not freshmen, are introduced to the dean of 
their college and to faculty members at special meetings after col- 
lege opens. 

To help the student who has had poor preparation in his second- 
ary school training, a series of placement tests is conducted during 
Freshman Week for all students who have elected chemistry, lan- 
guages and English and who have had high school training in those 
subjects. If a student shows marked ability in a subject, he is en- 
couraged to take a proficiency test. If he passes that test with a grade 
of ‘‘B,” he is given college credit for the course and is allowed to 
go on to the next course in the same subject, or he may choose 
another course. If, however, his placement test shows his prepara- 
tion to be poor, he is placed in a course for beginners in that sub- 
ject in order to receive a better foundation for his future college 
work. He loses some college credit thereby but is much better pre- 
pared to go on in that subject than if he had remained in a class 
where he would have floundered, lost interest and failed. 

After the middle of each quarter has been reached, the Registrar 
seeks from all of the instructors of freshmen a mid-quarter report on 
their work. If the work thus far is of ‘“D” or “E” grade, the in- 
structor comments on the reason for the grade. The Junior Dean 
communicates that report to the student himself and to his parents 
and thus is able to find the cause for lack of progress and the cure 
for it before the close of the quarter. At the close of each quarter 
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the Registrar mails to each student and to his parents, as well as to 
his Dean and to the Department of Psychology, a complete report 
of the final grades for the quarter. Before a new quarter has begun 
the parent is then able to get at the reason of his son’s difficulties 
and determine if it shall be profitable for the boy to return for fur- 
ther study. 

When a freshman student receives points low enough to put him 
“out under the rules,” the general policy of the University is to 
readmit him upon petition for at least one more quarter. If at the 
close of the second quarter he again fails to measure up scholastically, 
he may be refused admission. 

The policy of one college on our campus in regard to such re- 
admission may be of interest. A student who does not seem to have 
“found himself’’ is often advised to remain out of college for a 
quarter or two, or a year and is told that readmission may be granted 
only when he shall return to the campus and pass an examination 
on three books, namely, Kitson’s How to Use Your Mind, Drake’s 
Problems of Conduct and Harlow’s Growth of the United States. 
Strong’s Vocational Aptitude Test is often given in addition to the 
book examination. 

One of the greatest helps to our poorly prepared students who 
have met scholastic deficiencies in college is the placing of such stu- 
dents in a special course in psychology. This course is given each 
quarter. The class meets five times a week and carries three hours 
of college credit. These sections are limited to twenty and are de- 
signed to make for academic adjustment by giving instruction in the 
making of outlines, supervision of each student’s study of lessons 
for the next day and instruction in remedial reading. A series of 
tests is held at the beginning of the course, an aptitude test perhaps, 
surely an eye check-up. A student suspected of any form of ill health 
is sent to the student Health Service, from which place he is sent 
to a specialist if he is in need of medical care. In addition to this 
course in psychology for academic adjustment, there are experts in 
the Department of Psychology whose field is that of advising the 
student on personality and social adjustment, the need for which 
advice is very often the cause of academic deficiency. To this clinic 
the students are sent by Junior Deans, secretaries of colleges, fra- 
ternity brothers. Mention is made of the clinic during Freshman 
Week, so that each student may feel free to go to it for advice. 
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TOPIC: “The Relation of the Registrar to Housing,’”’ by Mary Robert- 
son, University of Alabama 


The housing problem for women at the University of Alabama 
is handled primarily by the Dean of Women. We have approximately 
1350 women, about 825 of whom reside on the university campus. 
In addition to fifteen dormitories, we have campus facilities of vary- 
ing types. 

This is the picture of housing facilities at the University of Ala- 
bama. In the housing program the Registrar plays only a minor part. 

The girls in residence during the current semester begin making 
their applications for room reservations in May. Miss Harris comes 
to the office of the treasurer, and on the basis of her dean’s card, 
plus the admission blanks for freshmen and the transfer students, 
which are on file in our office, makes her appointments. She considers 
that students are more happily situated when they each have similar 
backgrounds with reference to scholarship, social background, etc. 

The Registrar’s Office next furnishes to the Dean of Women, in 
addition to reports for all women students, what we call house re- 
ports. At the time that we compute fraternity and sorority averages, 
men’s and women’s averages, we compute twice a year a house aver- 
age for women, and when the house directors are called together 
twice a year, for the particular purpose of discussing scholarship, the 
Dean of Women asks me to attend that meeting and present the 
scholarship reports for the houses. 


TOPIC: “Student Health Supervision,” by Ralph E. Hill, University 
of Louisville 


The health program at the University of Louisville is handled 
almost entirely by the School of Medicine, but I think the same work 
could easily be done with the co-operation of city officials if there 
were no School of Medicine connected with the institution. The Dean 
of Women plays a very large part in the program, and a physician 
from the medical school acts as campus physician. He has office hours 
on the campus and has several members of the staff of the medical 
school as his assistants. 

Since the Dean of the college does for the men practically the 
same things that the Dean of Women does for the women, I shall 
describe only the latter’s services. Her activities cover: 
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1. In personal conferences with incoming women, she obtains 
information about their past and present health. 

2. In conference with failing students, she investigates the bear- 
ing of their general physical condition and eyesight upon their scholar- 
ship problems. 

3. She refers all questionable students to the college physicians or 
to the mental hygiene clinic, following them up, when necessary, 
when the physician or clinic reports back to her. 

4, She frequently confers with family physicians under whose 
care students have been. 

5. She has access to the physical examination records of the col- 
lege physicians. 

6. She confers with parents or guardians from time to time rela- 
tive to health problems of students. 

7. She gives information she may have obtained to the director 
of physical education, when pertinent. 

8. She arranges for occasional health talks to student groups. 

9. She has a specially appointed group of women students, a kind 
of vigilance committee, who report to her any health problem of 
other women students with whom they come in contact. This, of 
course, is confidential, but it enables the dean to give guidance oc- 
casionally. 

10. She has the close co-operation of the head of the Home Eco- 
nomics Department, where many girls are enrolled, and of the di- 
rector of Physical Education for Women, in checking up on health 
problems of women students. 

The college physician’s program, as he has outlined it, consists 
of twelve points. These are: 

1. An annual physical examination of each student after he has 
filled in a short history. 

2. A urinalysis comprises all of the laboratory work done on the 
campus. 

3. Where there are indications, laboratory work is recommended 
and followed up, such as X-ray, basal metabolic rate, cultures, electro- 
cardiogram, etc. 

4. Recommendations are made for such corrections as are neces- 
sary and possible. These recommendations are followed up by the 
student with his family physician and in cases where a specialist is 
necessary, he is advised to seek one in that field. In all events, he is 
recommended to see his family physician first. 
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5. A written report of the examination is mailed to the student 
after each visit, and the student is advised to take up this report with 
his family physician, or if he cares to, he may come to the university 
physician’s office for any further information he desires. 

6. Students desiring to participate in certain sports receive cer- 
tification as being eligible to compete or are advised against such 
exercise. A few students who are found physically incapable of carry- 
ing the physical education requirements are excused by the univer- 
sity physician. 

7. First aid is rendered to emergencies on the campus and referred 
for further care to the family physician. 

8. The university physician is available to the students for con- 
sultation about any ailments but the treatment and follow up are 
referred to their family physicians. (Inasmuch as this is a municipal 
university, most of the students live at their own homes and continue 
their contacts with their own family physicians, so that we are care- 
ful not to interfere with such contacts. ) 

9. Through the co-operation of the Louisville Tuberculosis As- 
sociation and the Waverly Hills Dispensary, tuberculin tests were 
given this year, and chest X-rays were made of all positive reactors. 

10. At present we have plans for testing our students for syphilis 
in keeping with the present national campaign. 

11. Health records of the students have been kept since the in- 
ception of the health program in 1930. 

12. An annual report of the health work is submitted to the 
President of the University. 

Mr. Foster: I have been asked to tell you about the health pro- 
gram at the University of Kansas. Mr. Hill has given you practically 
a complete statement of what we are doing. One of the residents of 
Lawrence donated a large hospital to the University and has equipped 
it for every possible need. With a fully equipped and well staffed 
hospital in the middle of our campus, you can be sure that the 
health of our students is adequately supervised and cared for. I will 
take no more time now because I am very anxious to hear what Dr. 
Watters has to say about this problem of material health. 


TOPIC: ‘‘Psycho-Biology, a Course in Adjustment,’ by Dr. Theo- 
dore Watters, Tulane University 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: Mr. Larson has asked me 
to set forth some of my work at Tulane. Right off, I would like to 
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say that it is not a mental hygiene clinic; it is merely a course, a 
teaching set-up, whereby I am brought indirectly in contact with 
problems of people outside the medical school, and more directly 
with problems of people in the medical school, especially students. 

The course is given on several premises, the first of which is 
that because a young man enters a medical school he is not neces- 
sarily immunized against maladjustment and personality problems. 
Like the rest of us, he is hewn of bone, flesh and blood and en- 
counters the same difficulties. Another premise is that before he 
can handle personality problems as a physician, he must have some 
preparation. He must treat a sick human being, not just a sick soul 
or a sick mind. This preparation calls not only for a careful inventory 
and stock-taking of himself, but it also means that he should have 
some lectures on the theory of personality functions. By personality 
functions is meant the processes of adaptation of a live human being 
to what we call his environment. We call them personality problems; 
they are problems of maladaptation. 

This course for which I stand is called “psycho-biology.” It is 
divided, roughly, into two parts: that part which is devoted to lec- 
tures and that which is devoted to what we call a personality study. 
The lectures simply set forth theories, not in regard to one specific 
prejudicial school, but the points of view of all schools, so that the 
student can exercise some initiative as to what theories best apply 
in his own case. Yet we do guide him towards practical consideration 
and a practical working philosophy of the personality problem. 

The student gets a set of eight lectures. The careful stock-taking 
comes for him in the personal analysis test, which starts off with an 
autobiography, which is nothing more than a setting forth of the 
significant and sequential events in his life story. He writes a four- 
page autobiography, which helps him to become acquainted with 
himself. 

The next installment is a survey and is a rough tackling of all 
of the different angles of personality performance, of work and 
of processes of adjustment, to tune him up for the real analysis. 

Then the student goes into his life story. He studies first his ob- 
jects in life, his ambitions, his aversions, his desires—all of the things 
that give us impetus to go through life and pull towards some goal, 
whether wise or false or foolish. He goes into that in detail and is 
given one week in which to do it. 

The next step involves the cognitive functions, the knowing func- 
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tions. What is his ability to grasp knowledge; how can he calculate; 
roughly, how can he study? At that particular time I go into methods 
of study and application; and a very important part of that is a stock- 
taking of his educational history and discerning whether he is in 
the right or wrong groove. We have a means whereby he can arrive 
at a practical conclusion on that matter by working out, in the differ- 
ent courses which he has taken, the spontaneity with which he learned 
his courses, or the reasons why he failed them. This step is based 
on a point system and helps the student to conclude whether he is 
in the right or wrong groove. 

The emotional step comes next. The student studies his own emo- 
tional pattern—how he works, acts and feels in situations which 
call for the display of his emotions; what sort of temperamental make- 
up he has; what singles him out as being a little bit different, but not 
altogether, from other people; how these emotions affect his general 
health and general organs, etc. 

We next come to what we call the range, variability and fluctua- 
tions of fitness. The student has to be taught to balance his daily 
routine and how to sleep, so that when he studies he can bring out 
his best state of efficiency and composure. We let him work out for 
himself how many hours of sleep he needs. We investigate his endur- 
ance, his initiative, his general health; we determine if there are any 
seasonal variations in his health, any handicaps, imperfections or 
sore points about health that may lead to serious trouble on the basis 
of an inferiority feeling. 

Next comes sex, which we try to approach in a frank way. We ac- 
cept it; we try to impart that it is a biological principle at work in 
all human beings and that it can be handled wisely and sensibly or in 
a tragic way. We start at the beginning, setting forth vital facts about it. 
We stress what to look for in people; the concept of family formation; 
what is required to make a good home, etc. Then we get the student to 
draw up a chart of his own sex life, reduced to factual data and not 
fiction, and we point out how he can change his sex life and why he 
should change it if such change is necessary. 

The next step is what we call the family group and the reaching out 
from the nest into life—how the student mixes with people; how he 
makes friendships and on what they rest. We go into all sorts of details 
concerning his relationship with his brothers and sisters, aunts and 
uncles, etc. 
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The analysis is now concluded, and we go into systematic, con- 
structive advice. We come to the point where we have to synthesize. We 
have taken the young man through this distributive scrutiny, or analysis; 
he goes over the data and seeks out what is important, pulls it together 
and rearranges it, establishes where he is weak or strong. He thereby 
concludes what he has in the way of assets. 

Finally, after the student has gone into this synthesis of personality, 
he arranges it all, in a chronological way, on a life chart, which is a 
long bullet-like affair. From this he is able to see how things have 
come to be, what the remedies are, etc.; and he concludes with a short 
summary of what he has received from the course. 

This course is not easy. Most of the students do not rush to take 
it because it does put one to task and challenges one to a considerable 
amount of thinking; that is, individual thinking. 

I remark, in ending, that the curriculum is not without its imperfec- 
tions. Certainly, I think it has many. It, too, lacks balance. ( Applause. ) 

FROM THE FLoonr: If you give this course to medical students, why 
should not a great part of it be given in the liberal arts college? I 
think the course, with perhaps some of the technical points left out, is 
absolutely imperative for any one who goes into the type of problems 
that a doctor encounters; that is, a social worker, a nurse, an educator, 
a theological student, etc. 

Dr. WATTERS: I am perfectly satisfied that they should have it. 








SECTIONAL MEETING II, ADMINISTRATION 
AND REGISTRATION PROCEDURE 


Miss EDITH COCKINS, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, CHAIRMAN 


TOPIC: “Recruiting Problems,’ Arthur Southwick, College of Woos- 
ter, and Ira M. Smith, University of Michigan 


The Chairman has already suggested that there are many view- 
points concerning the definition of recruiting. This is the definition 
I would like to submit: recruiting is any form of institutional public 
relations which is designed to interest prospective students in that 
institution directly by interviewing the student, or indirectly through 
the parents, through the secondary school, or through other organi- 
zations. 

We have criticized too greatly those individuals who are generally 
known as Field Secretaries and have placed the problem upon their 
shoulders. The whole field of public relations is designed to keep up 
the student enrolment. Sometimes it is put in the guise of better selec- 
tion of students, but it involves fundamentally the problems of recruit- 
ing. The State of Ohio, about five years ago, through the action of the 
field representatives, started a co-operative plan of college and second- 
ary school relations, and perhaps for that reason Ohio has received 
more criticism than any other state. So far as I know, Ohio was the 
first section of the country to start any co-operative solution of the 
problem. 

Ohio, through the Ohio College Association, finally set up a plan 
of uniform entrance blanks, which involved a general information 
blank which was filled out by all seniors in some schools and in others 
by only those who intended to go to college. During the first year 
about thirty thousand of these blanks were filled out, out of a total 
senior enrolment of sixty thousand. The second year the plan was 
continued. It has been discontinued this year, however, because the 
colleges feel that it has been too much trouble for the high schools 
and that it did not get a discriminate list of prospects for them. A new 
plan was approved by the Ohio College Association this spring, a plan 
whereby the field representatives of the colleges will, in a united effort, 
present the general college problem to all the secondary schools of 
the State. 
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When a field representative visits a high school, he will go not as a 
representative of his own institution, but on the invitation of the 
principal to speak to all the students. The term “field representative” 
does not strictly apply in Ohio, since this work is often done by direc- 
tors of admission and in a few cases by deans. Perhaps a better term 
would be a “‘representative of the college,” regardless of his office. 

Miss Cockins: Did I understand you to say that information was 
to be sent to every high school in the state about every college in the 
state? 

Mr. SOUTHWICK: One of the recommendations was to publish a 
composite catalog. This was done before in Ohio under the direction of 
the State Department of Education. It was put up in the form of a 
Guidance Manual, giving certain information about all colleges in the 
Association. The plan was again approved. There was some difference 
of opinion concerning that phase of the report, but it was accepted. 

The colleges met the expense of the first plan. Colleges of over one 
thousand students paid one hundred dollars, and those of less than 
five’ hundred students, fifty dollars. These thirty thousand blanks went 
into a central office in the Department of Psychology at the State 
University. There they were transferred to cards and much of the 
work was done as a W.P.A. project. 

Mr. SMITH: Do the state higher institutions have many scholar- 
ships available for incoming freshmen? 

Miss CocKINS: The State Department of Education offers scholar- 
ships in certain districts of the State. The State Department of Agricul- 
ture offers one scholarship each year for each county, which means that 
if the student getting the scholarship maintains a good scholastic 
standing, he can go through college. But the scholarship does not 
cover all expenses. It covers only incidental fees, a very small part of 
the expenses, approximately twenty dollars each quarter. 

FROM THE FLoor: Would every high school principal be expected 
to admit a representative from every college in the state to speak to 
the students? 

Mr. SOUTHWICK: On the contrary. The old plan reduced the 
amount of field work done by the so-called field representatives in 
the hope that the institutions would get their discriminate list, the list 
of students who had specified that institution as their first, second or 
third choice, and it was the hope of the field men to get individual 
names. 

Next fall, the plan is to have representatives speak for the group of 
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colleges on the general college problem, with the hope that each 
college will profit without sending its individual representative to the 
school. 

FROM THE FLoor: Does not the college representative obtain the 
best results by meeting and talking with students and their parents, 
and answering questions about colleges in general? If so, how can one 
individual represent all the institutions of the state? 

Mr. SOUTHWICK: I would say the answer to that is that it is not 
difficult these days to get your prospects to visit the campus. Some 
colleges, including ours, have checked on that and, while we have a 
very wide distribution of students, we find a very large percentage of 
our freshmen visiting us before they come. 

FROM THE FLoor: I think that is true, and people sometimes wish 
they did not come too frequently, but there is the question of guiding 
the individual student toward the proper institution. He will not go 
to all the institutions in the state. How does he select the one that he 
will visit? Is it not quite possible that the institutions he chooses to 
visit will not serve his purposes as well as some other? 

Mr. SOUTHWICK: That, of course, raises the question of who should 
do the guiding, the high school or the college. 

FROM THE FLoor: Less than half of the high school graduates will 
enter college. What about the other fifty or sixty per cent? Does the 
college have any responsibility in co-operating with the high school 
in guiding those people? 

Mr. SOUTHWICK: Yes, I should say so, and I think that is partly 
the purpose of this general college program in the fall. In fact, it has 
been found that there are just as many good college prospects in the 
State of Ohio not going to college as there are prospects who attend. 

Miss CockIns: Mr. West, will you tell us about the attitude which 
has been taken in Minnesota toward the college day and college night 
programs which are being sponsored by high schools? 

Mr. West: We grew tired of competing with all kinds of schools 
who send representatives to the “college days” of the high schools. 
Consequently, this year we refused to participate in any college days 
programs. We announced to the high schools that we would have 
individuals who were familiar with the various units of the University 
on duty for consultation Saturday mornings during April and May, 
and during the Spring vacation for four or five hours a day. It is im- 
possible to send anyone to the high schools to answer all of the ques- 
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tions that these students are likely to ask. As a matter of fact, the 
college days in our high schools are nothing more than glorified cir- 
cuses for the students. Our problem is not to recruit students, but to 
keep as far away from recruiting as we can. We try to tell a student 
how to prepare for college. If a student is interested in geology, he 
should know whether he is going to prepare for the Arts College 
or the Institute of Technology. We are declining all invitations in 
connection with any of the so-called programs. 

FROM THE FLoor: Mr. Smith, is it not a fact that all of this recruit- 
ing is for second-rate students? Has not Harvard stepped out and 
claimed all the good students? 

Mr. SMITH: We find that in Detroit the representative of the big 
colleges takes a week and invites all the principals in to an evening 
meeting with a good turkey dinner. The university pays the bill, or 
the club pays the bill, and they announce the plan, whether it be the 
Harvard plan or the Chicago plan, to the high school principals, in the 
hope that they will carry that message back to the seniors. 

Dr. Ramsay: I would like to know more about how that selective 
list assisted the Ohio colleges, or if there was any noticeable differ- 
ence. Has Ohio adopted a state-wide testing program? It seems to me 
that that would be of great value to any college which is dealing with 
the problem of admissions. 

Mr. SOUTHWICK: I will answer your second question first. Ohio 
does have a uniform test which is available for the high school. This 
is also used by the colleges as a test for entrance. 

The great gain of the former plan was the fact that the colleges 
themselves restricted their own field agents’ salesmanship. The second 
gain was that the colleges learned from the two or three-year experi- 
ment that there are plenty of college prospects in Ohio. In the third 
place, they got the new proposal out of it on the suggestion of the 
high school principals. The recruiting problem seems to me to be 
much more than an ethical problem. Adoption of a code of ethics 
will not solve it. When the Ohio field agents began to check up on 
each other as to the offers of scholarships, they discovered that there 
was not very much conflict in the awards of scholarships. There are 
plenty of college students to go around, provided they can get the 
means with which to go to college. How much shall the student pay? 
Originally the scholarship grew up to help the poor student who 
could not pay the bill in private institutions, but now, to a great extent, 
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every student may procure a scholarship in a state institution. There 
you have the scholarship question and scholarship competition. 

FROM THE FLoor: Does this Ohio plan give any consideration to 
a student who wants to go to some institution outside of the state? 

Mr. SOUTHWICK: The idea is to present the advantages of college, 
the problems of college, the adjustments and other questions of edu- 
cational guidance to the student, irrespective of the college he wishes 
to attend. The combined catalog is for the Ohio institution only. 

FROM THE FLoor: The people in Ohio seem to have given much 
thought to this problem. I am wondering if they have ever thought 
of the possibility of discontinuing it altogether. 

MR. SOUTHWICK: If the field agents discontinued their work en- 
tirely, the colleges would be just as far ahead. There is the problem 
of high school-college relations, helping the student to bridge the gap, 
and when you begin to speak of that problem and of the problem of 
having the representative of the college become a guidance official, 
I think you have an ample field for experimentation and work. Then 
it becomes an educational problem which is what the Ohio Association 
has tried to work out. 

FROM THE FLoor: But not when the bridge to be crossed is a one- 
way passage to a particular institution. 

Mr. SOUTHWICK: I picked up a statement of the definition of a 
public relations counselor and I think it is a good definition of the 
task of a representative of a college. I will read it to you. 

“First, he analyzes the relationship of the public to his college. 
Second, he analyzes the college and the college’s objectives on the 
basis of the knowledge he has gained from the study of the relation- 
ship of the college to the public. Third, he formulates terms to cover 
practices of his college toward the public and attempts to relate the 
interests of the college to the interests of the public. Fourth, he inter- 
prets the college, its products or its services to the public; at the same 
time, he interprets the public to the college.” 

In that definition, the college representative would have just as 
much responsibility of playing fair with the individual student as he 
would have of playing fair with his college. 


TOPIC: “Trends in Admission,’ Dr. Wray H. Congdon, Lehigh 
University 


When it comes to reviewing admissions, changing requirements, 
selective admissions, and presenting any type of discussion, obviously 
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one is faced with an impossible task. Colleges do not proceed, they 
do not progress, with an even front. In spite of that, in order to stimu- 
late discussion perhaps listing some of the trends as they appear 
actually to have materialized, and others that have not materialized, 
will serve the purpose. 

Among the rapid changes in college admissions within the last 
decade or so, one of the greatest changes has been in the conception 
of the work of an admissions officer. Those of you who read the résumé 
of findings of the College Representatives Association, as reported by 
Milton C. Towner in the April issue of The Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion, doubtless found the array of responsibilities that an admissions 
officer should assume rather breath-taking. Without discussing these 
duties in detail, it may well serve as an excellent introduction of our 
topic here to ask, “What is an admissions officer?” 

The average admissions officer of yesterday was a hybrid. He was 
a mixture of an admissions officer and most any other college worker 
you can name, except perhaps the janitor. After he had given the bulk 
of his time to teaching or to the work of the Registrar’s or the Alumni 
Office, the tag ends of his time were employed in the work of admis- 
sions. Such a situation, though often still existing, is as much an 
anachronism as the vermiform appendix. As President Alan Valentine 
of the University of Rochester has said, the work of admissions “‘is 
the most critical single point at which the educational ideals of the 
college can be made or broken.” 

The effective admissions officer today is an educational counselor of 
a specialized but important sort. He specializes in determining whether 
or not a student should undertake training beyond secondary school, 
and if so, what type of further education he can most advantageously 
pursue. The more selective an institution may be in its admissions, 
the more time is necessary for both study of credentials and also for 
appraisal by interview, and the larger must be the number of prospects 
sifted before gleaning the desired selections. But any selective admis- 
sions program is made up primarily of educational guidance. 

Frequently the paper credentials and correspondence furnish sufh- 
cient evidence upon which to base a decision. More often it is during 
the personal interview that the officer ferrets out the additional in- 
formation and makes the necessary observations that reveal the requi- 
site strength or the fatal weaknesses that decide admission or rejection. 

Not only in his office, but increasingly in the secondary schools, the 
admissions officer is invited to hold these interviews. More and more 
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college representatives are invited both singly and in groups—I might 
almost say in droves—to various schools to give information and 
guidance about college in general and their own institutions in par- 
ticular. If the college representative is a true admissions officer, he 
utilizes these occasions to give honest educational counseling to both 
students and parents. As a result of these counseling practices, he will 
every year turn away from his particular institution many times the 
number of students he encourages to apply for admission. 

But an admissions officer’s greatest usefulness has not been fully 
exploited unless his counseling services are carried one step further. 
Because in the well-organized admissions office all of a prospective 
college freshman’s pre-matriculation contacts with the college have 
been with the admissions officer, the freshman during his first months 
on the campus naturally turns to this same person as a familiar friend 
from whom he can get continued advice and help as needed. No 
matter how complete the counselor’s file on each freshman, no other 
college officer can possibly, during the first few months of a college 
year, come to know as much about the freshman as does the admis- 
sions officer. He has pondered over and studied the student’s records 
and correspondence, weighed and considered him as against other 
applicants for admissions and has probably had at least one interview 
of some length with him and possibly also with his parents. What 
could be more natural, more logical and more efficient than to have 
the admissions officer continue as freshman adviser at least through 
the first semester until the new student has become acclimated to his 
new surroundings and acquainted with the dean or other college offi- 
cers who will carry him through the rest of his college course? Even 
at the expense of some slight overlapping, this graduated process of 
weaning freshmen from the one college officer whom they really know 
upon entrance is much more salutary than throwing them at once into 
the lap of some adviser or dean whom they do not know and who 
does not know them. Such a program would extend the advisory serv- 
ices of the admissions officer at least through the first semester, enable 
him to see his charges safely launched on their new careers, their ad- 
justment well begun and the freshmen brought under the protecting 
aegis of their new counselors. 

The admissions officer’s responsibilities are very similar to those 
of the vocational counselor in industry. The counselor in industry must 
first know the specifications of the job he wants to fill, and then he 
must know how to evaluate in these same terms the new man whom he 
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is selecting. That is exactly the task of the admissions officer. The 
nature of the educational process in his particular college defines the 
job specifications of which he must always be aware when selecting 
candidates for that particular educational program. Clear as this anal- 
ogy may be, there are unfortunately many confusions among admis- 
sions officers at this point. Let me enumerate and briefly describe three 
of these confusions. 

Confusion No. 1. What are the job specifications for the particular 
institution in question? 

Educational institutions differ almost as widely in their institutional 
characteristics as do different industrial plants. To clarify the point, 
consider two extremes. One institution is traditional in its depart- 
mentalized organization of subject matter, in its narrowly academic 
aims and its teaching methods requiring of the students only facility of 
memory, rapidity in the association of ideas and readiness in self- 
expression, to pass courses successfully. Contrast with this an institu- 
tion where subject matter is not departmentalized but highly corre- 
lated and functionally presented, where aims are broadly inclusive, 
where success is dependent upon a student’s clearly defined interests 
with the accompanying initiative in seeking knowledge, envisioning of 
problems and unfettered exploration of any field of knowledge that 
will contribute to a solution. You can each think of specific institu- 
tions approximating these general descriptions. It is clearly obvious 
that a student who would succeed in one institution might fail misera- 
bly in the other. And there are all degrees and variations of differences 
between institutions ranging from one of these extremes to the other. 
But how clearly has the average college officer in charge of admissions 
defined the characteristics and idiosyncrasies of his own college’s edu- 
cational procedures? Can he specifically state the institutional char- 
acteristics that set his college apart from all others? Has he further dif- 
ferentiated these job specifications in terms of different curricula or 
departments within his college? Nor is he wholly to blame if he is 
hazy on this point, for too often the faculties themselves have only the 
remotest ideas as to just what educational objectives they are seeking 
and what their own peculiar educational contributions may be. 

Confusion No. 2. Even if the admissions officer, by dint of careful 
study of his own institution, can write up a fairly accurate blueprint 
of job specifications, he is still faced with the question, ‘““What intellec- 
tual and emotional characteristics will clearly fit a student to succeed 
at this particular educational job?” 
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To how many reliable studies can you point that will state in un- 
equivocal terms just what array and combination of human character- 
istics will insure success in a given educational situation? We have 
very little more than rule of thumb procedures to guide us at this point, 
and these are of course tragically inadequate. 

Confusion No. 3. Given definite job specifications for the institution 
and definite knowledge of the human factors necessary for success 
in that particular educational situation, how can the admissions officer 
identify the existence or non-existence of such characteristics, in the 
proper mixture and proportion, in each prospect he interviews? 

The instruments to measure these human characteristics are still all 
too inadequate. Though we still hope much from Dr. Thurstone’s 
refinement of intelligence tests in terms of separate primary abilities, 
these are not yet available for general use. Refinements of such tests 
as Strong’s vocational interest tests are helpful, but they still do not 
distinguish reliably except at the extremes of the scale. Character trait 
inventories are still experimental, as are other measuring instruments. 
In short, we lack instruments of precision for measuring exactly the 
intellectual and emotional characteristics of an individual so as to be 
sure we are fitting him into the correct educational processes. 

These three confusions constantly confront the admissions officer: 
to what kind of an educational institution is he admitting students; 
what qualifications in a student fit him to be best served by this par- 
ticular institution; and how can the presence or absence of these 
qualifications be certainly identified and measured? 

With improved intelligence, aptitude and achievement tests and 
such inventories of personality traits as yielded by the “Eight-Year 
Study” of the Progressive Education Association, we can and are con- 
stantly improving our selection of college students. But these very 
advances may well be our undoing if we permit complacency to inject 
its insidious poisons into our thinking. We still have very, very far to 
go in the improvement of our selective processes. 

One further serious concern is that such improved instruments of 
the measurement of human characteristics as we have are almost en- 
tirely devised in terms of traditional educational aims and processes. 
So far as they do measure, they measure primarily such characteristics 
as facility of memorization, rapidity of association and readiness of ex- 
pression—characteristics of only secondary importance in more prfo- 
gressive teaching situations where maturity of understanding, clearly 
acknowledged interests, ability to recognize and define pertinent issues 
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and problems, inclusive grasp of relationships, initiative, judgment 
and the like are the dominant characteristics necessary to effective 
learning. Before we have caught up with the demands of adequate 
selective procedures for traditional learning situations, new educational 
programs are crowding upon us with quite different demands as to the 
type of student material desired. For selection in terms of these revised 
patterns of human traits we have neither experience to guide selec- 
tion nor instruments to measure adequately these desired traits. 

Unmistakable trends in college admissions indicate the following 
shifts in emphasis and changes in practice which are already apparent 
in some colleges and soon to become common practice in many others. 
It should be remembered that in this as in other matters, colleges do 
not advance on an even front. There are probably as many as two 
decades’ difference between the most progressive and the slowest col- 
leges in changing admission requirements. You can find almost any 
historical admissions procedure in effect somewhere. Today some col- 
leges are just adopting practices that were already abandoned yesterday 
or the day before by certain other institutions, and yet which will 
not be adopted until tomorrow or the day after by still others. Conse- 
quently, the suggestions I am about to make may seem to some very 
conservative and to others quite radical. They may still be worth con- 
sidering. 

1. Abandonment of either entrance examinations as such or merely 
class rank or school marks from even the “‘accredited” schools, as the 
significant factor in determining academic preparation for college. In 
place of these, cumulative records of standardized achievement test 
results over the whole period of secondary school study will be the 
important basis for determining academic readiness for college. 

2. Abandonment of the general intelligence test for some such dis- 
criminating measures of primary intellectual abilities as those upon 
which Dr. Thurstone is at present working. These will describe in- 
dividuals in terms of many specific intellectual characteristics. As this 
measuring device becomes widely available and as the significances of 
the resulting intellectual profiles in terms of later educational experi- 
ence are understood, a tremendously important source of supplemen- 
tary evidence should be available to the admissions officer. 

3. Abandonment of present inadequate, unreliable and cumber- 
some personality rating blanks, student autobiographies, principals’ 
recommendations and the like in favor of the more nearly objective 
observations of those teachers knowing the student intimately, based 
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on anecdotal evidences of their estimates. These will include impor- 
tant revelations as to independent habits of work and study, motivating 
interests, emotional stability, social amenability, initiative, persistence 
and the like. Increasingly these personality ratings will be supple- 
mented by required personal interviews, as many institutions are al- 
ready doing. 

4. Abandonment of the fifteen Carnegie Units in favor of standard- 
ized achievement test evidences of (a) minimum essential attainments 
in the tool subjects, such as mathematics and language; (b) substan- 
tial sequential achievement in two or three fields of related subject 
matter. To this will be added evidence of native scholastic ability on 
the collegiate level. 

5. Abandonment of time-serving requirements in secondary insti- 
tutions for evidences of maturity of interests and independence of 
work and study habits. 

6. Abandonment of admission of ‘‘a student’”’ to ‘‘a four-year cur- 
riculum” for admission of a carefully diagnosed personality to an 
individualized course of training and at that achievement level previ- 
ously determined by placement tests, from which level he may pro- 
ceed to the achievement goals set up for him, as rapidly as his ability 
and thorough mastery may dictate. 

7. Abandonment of separate faculty administrative committees, one 
each for Admissions, Freshman Week, Freshman Counseling, Scho- 
lastic Discipline and the like, in favor of one policy-forming and ad- 
ministrative committee covering all matters from the first contacts 
with the prospective freshman, through his orientation program, his 
counseling experiences, his probationary or his scholastic honorary 
awards, until he has been brought safely to the upper division of col- 
lege work—or expelled from college by the same group who in the 
first place admitted him. 

8. Abandonment by admissions officers of the St.-Peter-at-the-Gate 
attitude for the procedures of the trained educational counselor. 

Mk. SMITH: I should like to ask about the cumulative records. We 
draw a conclusion from those anecdotes and then find that the recom- 
mendation from the school is exactly the opposite. 

Dr. Concpon: I think we must have confidence in the secondary 
school principals and teachers. For the most part, I would expect 
their observations to agree. 

Mk. SMITH: We have definitely had that experience with a number 
of schools. Our experts have read them, and every last one of them 
can tell no more than we can. 
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TOPIC: ‘Registration methods,” Clara D. Hays, Bowdoin College; 
E. T. Howell, Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College; Mr. Thomas 
B. Steele, University of California at Berkeley; Mr. W. B. Hoffman, 
Pennsylvania State College 


Mr. HowELL: We have a mass system. At our institution, we use 
two buildings for registration. We use the Assembly Hall at the point 
of assembly. Last year, we had the moving picture machinery in opera- 
tion. By using such a system we are able to eliminate long lines at the 
Administration Building. We release the students from the Assembly 
Hall at certain times, and as they are released, they go to the Adminis- 
tration Building. To that building we bring only the heads of depart- 
ments and their representatives to operate in the sectioning of students 
to their respective classes. The Deans, the Registrar’s Office, the Fiscal 
offices are all in the building. This plan will take care of thirty-five 
hundred in about eight hours. 

About 92 per cent of our students are enrolled in technical cur- 
ricula. They have very little choice; their schedules are all arranged. 
There is no need of having heads of departments or their representa- 
tives present on the day that we register new students, who are all 
classified in the Registrar’s Office. The new students register on the 
first day, the old students on the second. In February, they register by 
classes. 

In the sectioning of classes, we have registration equipment. The 
corridors of the building are unusually wide. We have long horses 
with boards, and we import only a sufficient number of chairs to take 
care of registration. We bring into the building only the department 
heads and their representatives. The Deans are on the second floor, the 
Cashier and Registrar on the first floor. With four unusually wide 
corridors, we can take care of about two hundred members of the 
faculty to assist in the registration. It is not necessary to have so many 
information stations, since the students can find the departments by 
looking at large signs, which are high enough to be visible above the 
people walking in the corridors. The students enter through one door 
and go out another, thus eliminating a great deal of congestion. 

Mk. STEELE: First of all, we insist on the principle that the student 
shall be asked to do as little writing as possible. We have all of our 
primary registration activities in the gymnasium. We admit freshmen 
to any college, and they do not decide upon a college until after they 
have registered. They go to classes immediately, but they do not decide 
what they are going to take until they have seen their adviser. We are 
so crowded that we have to place a limit on practically every class. It 
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is not a serious problem. The amount of shopping around is not exces- 
sive. 

MR. SOUTHWICK: Do you print the instructor's name on the sched- 
ules that are distributed to the student? 

MR. STEELE: We give the student at the time he registers a list of 
classes and their schedules, in alphabetical order with the instructor’s 
name. We have about forty or fifty advisers for lower division stu- 
dents. The number varies. Each adviser has about thirty students in 
the lower division. All of this work is handled by the Deans. It is out- 
side the registrar’s province, and my office comes in little contact with it. 

FROM THE FLoor: I should like to ask if the lower division advisers 
assign sections. 

MR. STEELE: No, they do not. The students go to the first meeting 
of the class, and the sections are handled there. There are special 
meetings assigned for the large section groups. It works as well as 
the departments can administer it. Some of them have become very 
skillful, and some of them have a mad-house. 

Mr. HoFFMAN: We have a full-time officer of the college who 
is known as the College Scheduling Officer, and he is really the skipper. 
All information required from students is obtained on forms which 
he has developed, and then he assigns rooms and instructors to class- 
rooms. The time-table, however, is written for regular students ac- 
cording to the curriculum as it is printed in the catalog. Eighty per 
cent of our students are irregular and three-quarters of them are in 
advanced standing. 

Every adviser is supposed to keep a record of every irregularity in 
scheduling. We have very few drop-adds on account of the over- 
crowded conditions due to advisers not watching the proper sectioning. 

Miss CockINs: We use a system of advance registration by mail for 
both old and new students. On the first of August, we send to each 
student who was registered in the University the year before a double 
postcard, asking whether or not he is planning to return to the Uni- 
versity and requesting him to send for bulletins, election cards and the 
schedule of classes. On receipt of this post card the necessary election 
cards are mailed to the student. The student fills out the card which 
is in triplicate. He returns the cards to our office. They are then sent 
to the Dean’s Office for approval of his program. On the election card 
he has indicated his program and the hours that he prefers. He also 
fills out the roll cards attached for the instructor, indicating the course, 
the department number and the schedule of the class. The Registrar’s 
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Office assigns the students to definite sections where the classes are 
sectioned, giving him his choice of hours wherever it is possible to 
do so. A definite score is kept of assignments made which enables 
us to know at any time how many are enrolled in any section of any 
course in the University. The advantage of this to the instructor or 
head of a department is almost beyond calculation, because before 
the University opens he knows for how many students he will probably 
be obliged to provide instruction. He also knows the number of books 
he should order. 

Before we begin assigning to sections, we secure from the depart- 
ment definite limits on every section and on every class in the Uni- 
versity. In large service departments, where four or five colleges are 
served, it is very necessary to apportion the number in the various 
courses throughout the colleges. For example, in general chemistry 
we have over twenty-two hundred freshmen. Here is a problem of 
lockers and desks in the chemistry laboratories. These places must be 
reserved first for the people who are required to take chemistry. 

If a student’s card comes in too late for him to be assigned to the 
hours he chooses, his program is changed in the office, in accordance 
with the places available. 

On the basis of the courses listed in his program the student’s fees 
are assessed. The approved schedule card, together with the student’s 
fee card, is mailed to him two or three weeks before the opening of 
the University or before the close of the quarter during the academic 
year. He may pay his fees in person, or send them through the mail. 
Last Autumn Quarter, the Saturday before the last day announced for 
the payment of fees, we had over ninety-five hundred people definitely 
assigned to classes and fees paid. There are always some changes to 
be made, but if ninety-five per cent of the enrolment is settled, some 
changes do not matter very much. 








SECTIONAL MEETING III, OFFICE METHODS 
Mr. J. R. SAGE, IowA STATE COLLEGE, CHAIRMAN 


TOPIC: ‘Office Organization,” Fred E. Nessell, George Washington 
University 


Before I begin the discussion of organization, may I point out brief- 
ly just what, in my opinion and from my experience, I think the office 
of the registrar is? The office of the registrar is not in itself an organ- 
ization; that is to say, it is not an entity in itself. It is a facilitative 
agency, an office that is useful to the institution only in so far as it 
_ facilitates the work of the institution. 

Mr. Reeves, in one of his surveys, has said that the duty of the 
registrar's office is to keep the wheels of the institution, the machinery, 
moving smoothly. 

Because of the place it holds in an institution, then, it is rather im- 
portant that the organization be as complete and as perfect as possible. 
We realize at the same time that an organization in the registrat’s 
office for one institution may not satisfy the demands of another in- 
stitution. 

I have had experience with two types of institutions only, a small 
institution where the registrar was indeed and in fact the office of the 
registrar; and in the second place, in a larger institution where the 
registrar directs the work of a corps of assistants who, we like to say, 
do the work of the office. 

I have prepared and brought with me this chart, which will indicate 
to you the organization which we are using at the present time in an 
institution which during the course of the academic year serves ap- 
proximately 7,500 students. 

The chart that you see before you begins as all academic charts 
should, with the Board of Trustees or the Governing Body of the in- 
stitution. Next in order comes the president or nominal head of the 
institution, to whom the registrar is directly responsible. Under the 
registrar are the various clerks, secretary to the registrar, record clerks, 
statistical clerks and file clerks. 

The secretary to the registrar takes care of all the general matters 
of information. The record clerks, of course, take care of the regis- 
tration records, transcripts and diplomas, certificates, etc. 
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The registrar in our institution is primarily responsible for the 
curriculum, for the schedule of classes, and to some extent, for the 
publication of the institution’s catalog. 

The statistical clerk prepares special reports and also routine re- 
ports, included in the annual report which is filed each year with the 
office of the President. 

The file clerk, of course, takes care of student records and a file 
which we maintain of catalogs from other institutions. 
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A DIAGRAM OF THE ORGANIZATION OF THE REGISTRAR’S OFFICE 
AT GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


These catalogs are placed in a current file for the present year and 
when the new catalog comes in, the old one is removed and sent to 
the library and entered in the regular library records. It is then returned 
to our office and filed in a general file, all the catalogs of one institution 
being filed together in chronological order. 

QUESTION: Of what value is a file of those old catalogs? Would 
they be of more value placed in the library? 

Mr. NESSELL: Students who are in government service and who 
want to continue in one of the other divisions of the university, some- 
times took their college work ten, fifteen, twenty, some even twenty- 
five years ago. The transcript which we receive from the mother institu- 
tion is not always complete, particularly if it is one of those small 
photographed copies which give the abbreviated name of the depart- 
ment and the number of the course. We have even found that some 
registrars of the mother institutions are not able to identify the course, 
to tell of what it actually consisted, and with our file of catalogs, we 
can very easily approximate, if not find exactly, what the course was. 
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In closing, may I say that there are, in my opinion, two fundamental 
things which one should keep in mind in the organization of any office, 
and particularly the office of the registrar. The first one is that the 
office must be thoroughly efficient if it is to serve as the proper facili- 
tating agency. The second is that it must be simple, so that anyone can 
understand just what work is done, how it is done and where it is 
done. 

CHAIRMAN SAGE: Are there any questions you would like to ask 
Mr. Nessell? I suspect we have all found that one of the principal ad- 
vantages in drawing up a chart of this kind is that we have forced 
ourselves to think the thing through, to lay it out systematically, to 
allocate functions and to really size up and get a true perspective of 
the situation in our own institutions. 


TOPIC: “Card-File Records and Reports vs. Loose-Leaf Files,” Henry 
G. Arnsdorf, New York University 


There are, in general, two types of record forms, the card file, in- 
cluding the visible and invisible file, and the loose-leaf record sheets. 
Each has its place, depending upon the circumstances in the institu- 
tion. One of these circumstances would be the method employed of 
duplicating master records for transcript purposes, if a mechanical 
system is used in the institution. 

If the card-file is used, one is, of course, almost necessarily limited 
to the use of some photographic method of reproducing records for 
transcript purposes. If, on the other hand, your preference is for a 
contact process of duplicating records, such as blueprinting, then it is 
necessary to have a record sheet or a stock which is partially trans- 
lucent. In an institution which is large and where volume of records 
is a problem, the tendency, I think, is in the direction of the loose- 
leaf record sheet. That form is compact; it can be housed between the 
covers of a binder; the dead file can eventually be permanently bound 
in storage binders, all of which can be housed in a common steel case, 
taking up a minimum of room. The card-file is more cumbersome. 
It requires the purchase of expensive filing cases, which take up a great 
deal of valuable floor space. 

CHAIRMAN SAGE: Does anyone wish to discuss a different type of 
file? 

MEMBER: Mr. Chairman, I would like to hear a discussion of the 
pros and cons of recording grades on the loose-leaf card file records. 

Mr. ARNSDoRF: The registrations are recorded in advance during 
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the term, so that when the reports come in, the only thing to be done 
is to record the grades. The record sheets in the offices are filed alpha- 
betically and divided among clerks according to blocks of letters. They 
are recorded on the loose-leaf just as they would be recorded on a 
card. We find these records more compact than a card file and we think 
the grades can be recorded more rapidly. 

Mr. MILLER: How do you bind them permanently? Are they 
bound alphabetically or are they bound by quarters? 

Mr. ARNSDORF: They are bound at the end of the year. Each fall 
we take from the year’s live file those students who have returned and 
return the other sheets to the dead file. The dead file will accumulate 
very rapidly. We therefore take from the dead file the records of all 
students who have not been in attendance for ten years, and those 
sheets are taken out and bound alphabetically in permanent book form. 

Mr. NESSELL: We file the permanent record in an envelope, which 
is in turn filed in numerical order. We have a master card alphabetical 
list. For example, the card for John Jones will be under his file in 
the numerical arrangement of large envelopes, containing all of the 
information about him. By this system you are not always going back 
and putting in the A’s and the B’s and so forth; you are building on 
at the end. We now have a file of approximately 68,000 records filed 
in that fashion and can find the record of any student within a minute. 
We find this system very satisfactory. 


TOPIC: ‘Mechanical Device and Time Savers,” Miss Emma Deters, 
University of Buffalo 


We use a plan for controlling inventory that is not 100 per cent 
perfect, but it has minimized our difficulties. We use a visible file that 
has cards in two sections, an upper and a lower. The upper section 
of this upper card gives the names of the vendors. There is a number 
opposite each of these columns and below is recorded the date the 
goods has been ordered, the cost price and the cabinet where we file the 
supplies, so that it is not necessary to tear open packages when a sample 
has been removed. 

In the lower half we indicate the date when we remove a particular 
quantity and also what remains. At the very bottom, in visible form, 
is this indicator on which we indicate the time that we expect to re- 
order. The months of the year are also shown. For instance, this 
indicator will be placed at December if we do not expect to re-order 
until the following January. 
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Mr. NESSELL: Is your purchasing done through a central pur- 
chasing agent or do you make the purchases directly? 

Miss DETERS: We have no purchasing office. Purchases are made 
directly. 

QUESTION: I would like to know if you have any way of knowing 
who takes out supplies. 

Miss DETERS: Yes. We have a mimeographed slip which must be 
filled out by every girl who removes an article from the cabinets. She 
indicates the date and the quantity and places the slip on a spindle. 


TOPIC: “The Use of Rubber Stamps in Copying Records,” Mr. E. C. 
Miller of the University of Chicago 


We employ an unusual system in recording. It is done by the 
use of rubber stamps. Two clerks record in ten days about 25,000 
course entries per quarter. The rubber stamps are kept in trays, and 
each rubber stamp is appropriately labeled. The stamp includes the 
department name, course number, descriptive title of the course and 
the unit of instruction. The stamps are arranged in the trays in nu- 
merical order, by departments. Each quarter we have about 700 
stamps in the trays, which means that we offer approximately 700 
courses. The cost of the stamps for the year averages $150.00, each 
stamp costing 26 cents. They are standardized and will last from ten 
to fifteen years. We must discard a stamp, of course, if the course 
is withdrawn. 

We are convinced that there are two distinct advantages, perhaps 
three, in the use of rubber stamps. The first is that the recording is 
done in the first ten days of the quarter. Another is that everything 
on the record is in uniform type. The third is that we estimate a 
saving of from $1,500.00 to $2,000.00 a year by the use of rubber 
stamps. 

QUESTION: How do you record your grades? 

MR. MILLER: The stamps are in trays resting on a 45-degree angle. 
The first clerk picks up a registration card and reads the registrations. 
The other clerk takes out the appropriate rubber stamps and stamps 
the cards. They are in order and the clerk using these stamps continu- 
ously begins to locate them with about the same speed with which a 
typist locates letters on the typewriter. 

The stamps are in four trays on a double desk and can be reached 
very easily. We have a chemical which will remove errors. Our records 
are reproduced photostatically. 
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TOPIC: ‘Recording Course Reports Mechanically,” Mr. Arnsdorf of 
New York University 


The Course report is supplied at the end of the term by the instruc- 
tor, giving the names of the students, the attendance and the term 
grade. We print these reports automatically from the Hollerith class 
card. This would be of interest, I think, only to those who have that 
equipment. The class card is a tabulating card on which is punched 
the name of the student and other pertinent information relating to 
his enrolment in a particular course, the department, course number, 
day and hour, room number and so on. We retain at the time of regis- 
tration a duplicate copy of the course report. The other copy goes to 
the student, who hands it to his instructor as a ticket of admission. 
After registration, these cards are turned over to the tabulating de- 
partment; they are thrown in the hopper, sorted according to sections 
and alphabetized by the machine. They then come back to the record- 
ing offices, where changes of registration are made. 

When the lists are clean and the time for changes of registration 
has passed, the cards are again returned to the tabulating department 
and are used as a basis for automatically printing the course report. 

Inasmuch as our recording offices are decentralized among the 
schools, there is on the left-hand corner a code, such as W.S.C., which 
means Washington Square College. There might be in that list one 
student from the School of Commerce, another from the School of 
Education and still another from the College of Engineering. Each 
of these names is keyed according to the college from which the stu- 
dent comes automatically, on the machine; and then, when the report 
is returned to the recording office of the particular college for which 
it is intended, we have an inter-office report form on which the grades 
for students in other schools are very simply recorded. These inter- 
office forms are passed over to the recording offices of the schools in 
which they belong. This work is done almost the moment a report 
comes in, so that the outlying offices receive the grade almost as soon 
as the original report comes in. 

CHAIRMAN SAGE: Is there any question concerning this? Mr. 
Nessell, will you tell about your form for duplicating grades? 

Mr. NESSELL: We use the interleaved form. Our registration cards 
are filed each semester in the Rand Kardex, a tray of sixty cards and 
a cabinet of twenty trays. For each tray, in advance of the close of 
the semester, we type ahead of time the name and address of the 
student, the date the session ends, the division and courses of the 
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student and the number in each course. Then these are folded back 
rather automatically as they come through the typewriter and are 
torn off. When Tray No. 1 is finished, we tear the form apart and put 
a rubber band around it, labeling it No. 1. The first copy is folded 
and inserted in a window envelope which has already been stamped 
and which is ready for the post office. The second copy goes to the 
dean and, through the dean’s office, to the student adviser of the divi- 
sion. The third copy we keep for our own use, not only to prove to a 
student that he got a ‘‘C’”’ in the course rather than a “‘B,” as he will 
sometimes say—and we always pull out the carbon copy and show 
him exactly what was sent—but this also serves as a very simple meth- 
od of getting the all-student average. We separate this third copy by 
division and then we again separate it alphabetically by sex. It is a 
very simple matter to compute the points earned in any semester. 

This one, for instance, has sixteen hours and fifty-one points. By 
using the calculating machine, you can add the number of hours, 
the number of points at the same time. Also at the same time, by lock- 
ing down your left key, you can count the number of reports that you 
have listed. Then it is very simple to get the total number of points 
and get your student average of men and women in the entire division, 
the entire university. 


TOPIC: ‘‘Blueprinting Student Records,” Miss Deters 


We file our records in the loose-leaf binder. This is the translucent 
sheet on which we record all of the courses which the student carries. 
It slips over the Personal Data Card, on which all of our personal 
information is indicated. This sheet, which is a twelve pound 100 per 
cent rag stock, is blueprinted. While the student is in college, this 
record remains in the visible file. After he resigns, it is placed in a 
loose-leaf binder. 

CHAIRMAN SAGE: There are some restrictions nowadays concerning 
mailing blueprinted forms in window envelopes. Is that true, Miss 
Deters? 

Mr. ARNsporF: We still use the window envelopes with the Black 
and White system. The clerk, when the grades are recorded, takes her 
book over to the duplicating department. The records are there dupli- 
cated, folded on a mechanical letter file, inserted in window envelopes 
and put through the mail meter and into the mail, so that when the 
grades are once recorded, we have nothing further to do with them 


in our office. 
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TOPIC: ‘‘Co-ordination of Grades and Personal Records,” Mr. R. B. 
Thomason, University of Tennessee 


What I shall say is not to be interpreted as merely an outline of 
our guidance program nor is it a plea for a guidance program. It is 
simply a statement of the part my office plays in the guidance program 
at the University of Tennessee. 

We have about 3,300 students in the regular session. Of course, 
this does not apply to the summer quarter. About three years ago we 
started a state-wide testing program. The University did all of the 
mechanical work involved. It centered in my office, where I compile 
all the information about the schools participating, get the tests and 
then the results from the Department of Education and Psychology 
after which they are sent back to the high schools. 

After the student enters the University, the work is divided into two 
parts, that pertaining to the freshman and that pertaining to the juniors 
and seniors. 

In the summer, as the student sends in his application blank, I take 
from it and place on a small card such information as the name of the 
student, his high school average, any pertinent comment by his high 
school principal or any other information that I think may be helpful 
to the student’s adviser. Then, during Freshman Week, I get his score 
on the aptitude test, English placement test, his reading ability test, 
information about physical weaknesses that show up in his physical 
examinations, information about his financial status, the college that 
he will enter at the University and his major interest. All of the above 
information we place on this little 4” x 6” card during the first two 
days of Freshman Week. It is then sent to the student’s faculty ad- 
viser in time for the latter to classify him. By “classify,” I mean give 
him his course of study. 

Then, during the quarter we receive the mid-quarter grades. When 
che student is failing, I report back to his faculty adviser, who in the 
meantime calls him for an interview. After mid-term reports, he is 
required to go and have a conference with his faculty adviser. 

These faculty advisers are assigned by my office. The dean has given 
me the names of certain people in his college whom he wants to act 
as faculty advisers. Each faculty adviser gets from twelve to eighteen 
students. 

In the sophomore year, in the second quarter, the student chooses 
a faculty adviser from the field in which he will major. That professor 
is then responsible for the student’s program. 
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In the spring quarter of the sophomore year, the student is required 
to go to his faculty adviser. He has to check with us when this is done, 
and he maps out a tentative program for his junior and senior years. 

Then in the junior and senior years we do what we have done in 
the spring quarter for the upper division student; that is, we see that 
the students keep in touch with their advisers, that they check with 
them and that they get their work each quarter. Of course, we do 
not furnish them with all of this information after they get to be 
juniors and seniors, but we do give the student a list of his courses at 
the beginning of the year. We do not do what most of the institutions 
seem to do, give the student a record of his work at the end of each 
quarter. 

CHAIRMAN SAGE: In that connection, you might be interested in 
what we are doing at our institution. We have all of our treshmen and 
sophomores under the dean of the junior college with twenty-six 
counselors for freshmen and sophomores. Two-thirds of their time is 
devoted to teaching, one-third to counseling. They will have anywhere 
from 100 to 200 students as their counselees. You might think that 
180 students would be too large a load for a counselor. On the other 
hand, a great many of these, approximately half of them or at least 
two-fifths of them, will be sophomores, and three-fifths will be fresh- 
men. The counselor, therefore, does not have the problem of getting 
acquainted within a short time with 100 to 200 new students. He will 
have a considerable number who have been his counselees during the 
preceding year. 
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REGIONAL ASSOCIATION’S CONFERENCE 
ENOocK C. DyRNESS, REGIONAL ASSOCIATION’S EDITOR, CHAIRMAN 


“The Regional Association and Professional Growth,” John C. Mc- 
Hugh, De Paul University 


At the meeting of the Illinois Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
held in Peoria, October 28, 1932, the advisability of securing a greater 
degree of co-ordination among the various state and regional associa- 
tions of registrars and the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars was suggested. Great enthusiasm was apparent during the dis- 
cussion which followed the affiliation with the national association at 
its next meeting. The plan was presented formally to the A.A.C.R. 
at its 1933 meeting in Chicago, and the resolution was approved and 
adopted by the national association at the 1934 meeting held in Cin- 
cinnati. 

An important element in the plan called for the establishing of an 
Affiliated Regional Association Conference to be composed of repre- 
sentatives of the respective state and regional associations delegated 
to the annual meeting of the national association to meet with the 
Executive Committee. 

According to an investigation made in the year 1932 there were 
in the United States approximately nineteen sectional organizations 
of registrars. Many of these organizations were hardly more than 
nominal, holding meetings only at irregular intervals, and in many 
instances, in connection with conventions of more prominent organiza- 
tions, with the allotment of too small an amount of time for the regis- 
trars to present a constructive program. That situation is in sharp con- 
trast with the listing in the recent number of the JOURNAL OF THE 
A.A.C.R. which enumerates twenty-six apparently active and well 
organized sectional associations, most of which have a delegate at 
this convention. 

From the foregoing, it is evident that the enthusiasm and interest 
engendered by the affiliation have contributed to the professional 
growth of the members of the sectional associations. Professional 
growth is another term for improvement in professional effectiveness, 
and no one will deny that attendance at the meetings of state or re- 
gional associations with active participation in their program con- 
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tributes to professional effectiveness, not only as the result of sug- 
gestions for more efficient conduct of objective and routine matters 
connected with the office of the registrar, but also because of the 
acquisition of viewpoints bearing upon the human value phase of 
his work. Additional to the foregoing are the benefits derived from 
the social contact with others in the same vocation who have to cope 
with problems more or less common to all members of that vocation. 

There is no need to dwell further on the premise that the regional 
associations as at present organized contribute to the professional 
growth of the members; however, we might propose the question— 
How can those associations become even more valuable to their mem- 
bers than they are at present? 

During the past few months it has been suggested that there be 
formed a central committee to act as a clearing house for the activities 
of the various state and regional associations for the following pur- 
poses: 

(a) To propose to each regional association a central theme, independent 
of, as an initiation into, or as further study of, the central theme, 
if any, of the A.A.C.R. convention. 

(b) To avoid duplication of regional activities, especially in making 

studies, reports and investigations. 

(c) To undertake large projects jointly, and formulate conclusions. 

(d) To promote closer co-operation among regional associations, and 

between the regional associations as a whole and the A.A.C.R. To 
this end an interchange of regional delegates, for example, would 
be desirable. 

On this occasion the necessary time to discuss the practical value 
of the foregoing suggestions is not available. However, if the proposal 
appears to have favorable implications it might be advisable to have 
a committee appointed to explore its possibilities. 

‘How the Regional Associations Rank in National Membership,” 

Arthur H. Larson, Second Vice-President, A.A.C.R. 

Mr. Chairman, this brief report has been summarized in the few 
statements that I have mimeographed and which will be in your hands. 

Two or three things in this report are quite interesting. In the first 
place, the locality of conventions has had a great deal to do with mem- 
bership. You will note that the central section of the country is quite 
well represented and that the outlying districts have the fewer mem- 
bers.There still are quite a number of states that are not organized 
in regional organizations and I have listed those. 
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I have only three things to give you in connection with this report. 

In the first place, the locality of the convention has a great deal 
to do with membership. 

In the second place, there has been an increased enrolment because 
of the work of Mr. Gladfelter with the JoURNAL. Requests for mem- 
bership seem to be due in many cases to the value of the JOURNAL. 

And, in the third place, the various regional associations have be- 
come quite strong and many registrars feel that in order to belong 
to the regional association, they should affiliate with the National 
Association. 


PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS IN REGIONAL AREAS HOLDING MEMBER- 
SHIP IN THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE 
REGISTRARS, YEAR 1937-38 


Number of Schools Number of Schools 


Regional Group in Area Members of A.A.C.R. Percentage 
EEE ADEN < 057570, a0nic ele seisovelaors 34 29 88.2 
Oe etic hors eee oe wares 48 41 81.2 
Goo 5- 3s onsieiete oc Aecccatere dhe 65 52 80.0 
POUISIAOD: Goo. c<0 osx slo bees 17 12 70.6 
REMIMR Seororeeere cate Maieices tats 9 6 66.6 
Mat ao 0e oy sia Aeieaaie eee 22 13 65.0 
WEBI G ASIC siser oe Ai iene Wie Klie te 24 14 58.3 
Colorado-Wyoming ........ 19 11 57.9 
[1 5 Se Sie een ea error 46 25 54.3 
Netale States: 6c 6 occ cece cece 246 135 54.0 
oc a oO: | ae ee 97 51 52.5 
PI) oA a eerera ier ee cern 16 8 50.0 
ED icc cu dvcence ones 34 16 47.6 
Minnesota-Dakota ......... 57 27 47.3 
IRONS rency ands a ore a oor tverel woe ans 39 18 46.1 
OD 566.0 Sawer's case ues 38 17 44.7 
MESEMIMONM CS Fo ooo cucleleevereianees 43 17 39.5 
POM oo) arg 7-60 ood wie oil 8 81 30 37.0 
South Carolina .... 0.02000. 29 11 37.0 
BNEISEIRESE! 6 6 ou 6:0: 0r0ne 0s" 174 62 35.7 
Paciig Caastes . <.s0c6.5-csie-0eie-< 158 55 34.1 
North Carolina ............ 53 18 33.9 
GANONG 5.5 avs vip (nis cieleie.osee 44 13 29.5 
INAS IG S86) BOI =/<\5)'0) «cc er'sfons ey se evers 31 7 22 6 
1424 688 
Less Duplications ...... 264 112 
, en er 1160 576 49.5% 


Note: The following states, Canada, and foreign countries, including 180 mem- 
bers, are not represented in any Regional Association: Arizona, Arkansas, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Indiana, lowa, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Rhode 
Island, Tennessee, West Virginia. 
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“The JOURNAL OF THE A.A.C.R. as an Organ for the Regional 
Groups,” Millard E. Gladfelter, Editor 


The JouRNAL is the official organ of the Association and is devoted 
chiefly to research and progressive movements in higher education. 
Since it is published by the Association, it is the chief purpose of the 
Editorial Board to present material which will, first, be of interest 
and help to registrars, secondly, keep us informed concerning move- 
ments in higher education, and thirdly, provide an exchange for ideas 
which will be helpful to administrative officers who are anxious to be 
acquainted with current procedures. 

Much of the copy for the JOURNAL has been contributed by authors 
who are impressed by the value of the publication as a medium for 
reporting research. We have made a definite effort to include papers 
which are presented at regional and state meetings, but have found 
that frequently such papers are written for oral presentation and can- 
not be easily adapted for publication. It has been our purpose, never- 
theless, to devote most of the space in the January number to the 
Regional papers. The Regional Associations have been very co-opera- 
tive in submitting to us for publication, summaries of meetings and 
statements concerning projects for research. 

In order to enable more persons within an institution to subscribe 
for the JOURNAL, the Educational Board has applied a rate which will 
enable member institutions to procure ten subscriptions for ten dollars. 
These subscriptions will be addressed in bulk or individually. 

In summary, I should like to say that the JOURNAL has become an 
important part of the work of the Association because individual regis- 
trars have become more conscious of the importance of research and 
are consequently more anxious to acquaint themselves with what is 
happening about them, as well as to report what they themselves are 
doing. 


“What Special Projects Should the Regional Association Undertake?” 
W. P. Shofstall, President Missouri Association of Registrars 


As I listened to the discussion here this afternoon, it seemed to me 
that the activities of regional associations might well fall under three 
heads: The first would be projects; the second would be discussion; 
and the third we will call fellowship. All three I believe are distinctly 
worth while and matters in which we are all interested. 

At Mr. Dyrness’s suggestion, I wrote to the officers of the regional 
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associations and asked them to make suggestions as to the project 
which they thought might interest regional associations. I believe the 
response to that letter was 100 per cent and many fine suggestions 
were given. 

I have tried to bring together one or two suggestions you have 
given to me, which we might act upon. We might think of a 
regional program which would fall under three heads. One type would 
involve a central theme for all regional associations. Mr. McHugh 
suggested this possibility. We might think of a program of regional 
projects, that is, individual projects for each region. Or we might 
think of a national project sponsored by regional associations. 

A summary of the material I obtained from you indicated the fol- 
lowing projects: 


I. Development of Standardized Forms 
A. Values 
B. Dangers 
II. Promotion of Research 
A. Standard of high school work shown by student achievement and 
compared with that in other regions 
. Comparative study of entrants to the colleges in various regions 
. Comparative study of the products of the colleges in various regions 
. Comparative study of the certification requirements in various re- 
gions 
E. Etc. 
III. Study and development of the concept of regional curriculum planning 
A. Advantages and dangers of regional curriculum planning 
1. For education guidance 
a. High school students 
b. Junior, general or lower division college students 
2. In educational statesmanship 
a. For educational efficiency 
b. For economy 
B. Basic studies 
1. Study of the curricular need of students in the region 
a. College freshman level 
b. College junior level 
2. Status study to show course offerings and facilities available 
within region 
C. Suggestions for getting regional curriculum planning into action 
IV. Discussions of Educational Policy 
A. Of administration 
B. Of instruction 
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V. Fellowship 
A. Improving relationships 
B. Exchange of ideas 


These are the suggestions which have been submitted by the officials 
of the state and regional associations. Mr. Chairman, I think that it 
would be well for the President of this Association to appoint a com- 
mittee of regional representatives who could correlate the study activi- 
ties which are being conducted by the various separate organizations. 

PRESIDENT KERR: Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that such a com- 
mittee would be rather desirable as a co-operative committee with the 
Committee on Special Projects. 

CHAIRMAN DyrNnkEss: I feel that a committee of this group would 
function very effectively with this regular standing committee of the 
Association. This would be a special committee appointed at this 
conference, made up of members of the regional groups. What is your 
wish in the matter? 

Mr. SmysER: Mr. Chairman, I move that such a committee be ap- 
pointed by the President. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. McHugh and approved by the 


group. 


“How May We Co-operate to Secure Legislation to Curb Diploma 
Mills?” Enock C. Dyrness 


I feel that it is unfortunate to take up a problem and drop it before 
it has actually been solved, and this is a problem which was presented 
to the Association a few years ago. Some progress has been made, but 
I am sorry to say that we are far from the goal as yet and I feel that 
the various regional groups should be alive to this evil. 

About forty years ago, the searchlight of inquiry was thrown on a 
number of unscrupulous institutions parading as colleges and univer- 
sities which were making a regular practice of selling degrees. The 
investigation drove this traffic under cover for a time, but it soon re- 
vived and after a few years was again a flourishing business. 

At that time, about forty years ago, the North Central Association 
and the N.E.A. both went on record as favoring action by the various 
states to curb this evil. That resulted in some activity, but not anything 
that was permanent in all of the states. 

About ten or fifteen years ago, the American Medical Association 
became stirred up because of the traffic in medical degrees by fake 
institutions and, since that time, various other agencies have become 
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aroused. Once in a while it comes pretty close to home and a local 
group or a state group will take up arms to fight this pernicious prac- 
tice which is still found in many centers. 

Not long ago I received a letter from a group out west. This letter 
came from the members of a ministerial association and they felt that 
it was their Christian duty to bring to light the fact that an institution 
in their community was specializing in fake divinity degrees. 

About three years ago our Association passed a resolution. This 
resolution appeared in the October, 1935, Bulletin: 

Resolved, that this Association encourage the regional associations 
of collegiate registrars to study their state laws and to solicit the co- 
operation of other educational agencies in their respective states in 
urging their legislatures to make the necessary revisions of the laws 
and that this Association, through the affiliated Regional Associations 
Conference, co-operate with the regional associations to this end; and 

Be it further resolved, that the Association, by circulation of this 
resolution and by other appropriate methods bring to the attention of 
other educational organizations of national scope, the status of the 
laws of the several states with reference to the control of private in- 
corporated institutions of higher education and solicit their co-opera- 
tion through their own agencies and instrumentalities in bringing 
about the needed revision of state laws. 

You would be surprised to know that at that time there were only 
20 states and the District of Columbia that had anything like adequate 
control in the matter of granting degrees. Twelve of the 48 states 
exercise practically no control whatsoever. These are: Florida, Illinois, 
Indiana, Minnesota, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, South 
Carolina, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

In the fall of 1936, the Illinois Association of Collegiate Registrars 
appointed a committee to seek to secure in the State of Illinois ap- 
propriate legislation to curb this evil. The committee appointed at 
that time included Mr. Bixler, the former Editor of the JOURNAL, who 
had been very active in seeking to bring about improvement in the 
situation, Mr. Steggert of Loyola University, and the speaker as the 
Chairman. This committee has been very active since that time, al- 
though we cannot report that a law has been passed in Illinois. We 
are, however, in the process of having such a bill drawn, which we 
hope to introduce at an early session of the legislature, and we hope 
within the next year or two to bring about some improvement in our 
state. How far we can go, is a question. 
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The District of Columbia a few years ago passed a law which in 
some respects is a model law. It really is as nearly fool-proof, I sup- 
pose, as a law can be. Now, there are certain points in that law which 
it would be difficult to introduce in other sections and in other states, 
but those of you who are interested and who are in a position to help 
in this fight might read the District of Columbia law, which is printed 
in the article to which I have referred, in the October, 1935, Bulletin 
of the A.A.C.R. 

I feel that the regional groups are the logical groups to take hold 
of this problem and we have found in Illinois that we have the cordial 
and hearty co-operation of the various agencies in the State. The 
Illinois Federation of Colleges has co-operated whole-heartedly in the 
project. The Illinois Education Association, which is affiliated with 
the N.E.A., has also co-operated, and we feel that when the bill is 
presented, there will be sufficient backing to insure its being passed. 








BUSINESS SESSION 


PRESIDENT KERR: Before we proceed with the reports by the officers 
and committees of the Association, I should like to read a letter and 
a telegram. The following letter has been received from Mr. Elliott: 


My dear Mr. Kerr: 

The receipt this morning of the April number of the JouRNAL reminds me 
again of your approaching convention at New Orleans. It would bea pleasure 
indeed to be with you at this time, but this is not a pleasure I am counting 
on. I do wish you to know, however, that I appreciate being kept on your 
mailing list and having the privilege of looking over programs and papers. 
Whether or not you straighten out all the Registrar's problems, you at least 
have lost none of the courage and vim with which you approach the task and 
are not afraid to take up new ways. 

I shall be glad to be remembered, with cordial greetings, to any members 
of the Old Guard who may haunt the corridors of the place of meeting. 

Sincerely, 
J. D. ELLiotT 
Stanford University, Calif. 
April 13, 1938 


I have a telegram from Mr. Payne: 


All good wishes to my professional colleagues old and new. 
Walter A. Payne 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


We will now proceed with the business meeting and have the re- 
ports from the officers of the Association and the regular and special 
committees. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SPECIAL PROJECTS 


The Committee on Special Projects has continued the work during 
1937-38 which has been carried on regularly for a number of years; 
namely, (1) report on enrolment and degrees; (2) report on the credit 
given by educational institutions (this is not a report of an accrediting 
agency, but is simply an exchange of information among members 
of the Association) ; (3) report on special studies carried on by mem- 
ber institutions during the current year. The Editor of the JOURNAL 
OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS was 
added to the Committee by action of the Association in April 1937, 
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and he has assembled the reports on special studies and has included 
notices concerning them in the JOURNAL from time to time. 

In addition to carrying on the regular routine as outlined above, 
the Committee also undertook three special studies during the year. 


First StupDy: The first study was that authorized by the Association at the 
Kansas City meeting in April, 1937, relative to institutional practices and 
procedures in respect to scholarship discipline regulations and administration. 
A complete report on this study has already been made by Dr. Robert L. 
Williams, Assistant Registrar of the University of Michigan, and no further 
report will be made by the Committee at this time. The Committee wishes 
to thank Dr. Williams for his careful analysis of the replies to the question- 
naire and for his complete report to the Association. 


THE SECOND PROJECT CONSISTED OF: A co-operative study with the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools on the ethical and 
unethical practices and procedures by institutions of higher education in 
recruiting students from secondary schools. 

At the annual meeting of the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars held in Detroit in April, 1936, it was voted “that a co-operative study 
of student recruiting be conducted through the agency of the regional asso- 
ciations and under the direction of the Committee on Special Projects of 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars.” This was prompted by 
a paper delivered before the Association by former President Charles J. 
Turck, of Centre College, on “The Recruiting of College Students.” 

Since there was already a committee of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools actively engaged in studying the problem, 
the Committee on Special Projects of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars thought it best to co-operate with the North Central committee 
instead of attempting a separate study. Consequently, immediately after the 
close of the convention of the A.A.C.R., held in Kansas City in 1937, the 
Chairman of the Committee on Special Projects wrote to President L. A. 
Pittenger, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, Chairman of the 
Committee of the North Central Association studying the problem of the 
recruiting, concerning the feasibility of co-operating with that committee in 
investigating further the proposed code of ethics relating to practices and 
procedures in the recruiting of college students. The offer to co-operate was 
promptly and heartily accepted. The letter of reply contains the following 
statement: ‘““We are expecting to study the returns from the various sources 
that may be interested in the recruiting of students. I assure you that, as 
chairman of that committee, I shall appreciate very much any action of the 
Association of Collegiate Registrars which will bring to us a fund of material 
that will help us in setting forth this problem in its true light . . . it is a 
matter of pulling this whole proposition out into the light and giving it a 
thorough inspection.” . 
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With such a hearty response the Committee on Special Projects was glad 
to undertake the work. A letter was mailed to each member of the A.A.C.R. 
on May 25, 1937, containing a complete copy of the proposed code of 
ethics, with the following request: ‘“You are urged to give this matter careful 
consideration with your President and with other administrative colleagues 
in your institution and then write me fully your combined reaction to the 
proposed code. I shall then assemble the reports and transmit the findings 
to President Pittenger and shall also make a report on the results to the 
Twenty-sixth National Convention of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars in New Orleans in April 1938.” 

In addition to the distribution of the proposed code of ethics to the mem- 
bers of the A.A.C.R., the complete proposed code was also included in the 
October 1937 number of the JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS. In that same number of the JOURNAL an editorial 
was also printed on “Recruit or Restrict?” 

In addition, the matter was brought up for discussion at the Twelfth 
Annual Convention of the Pacific Coast Association of Collegiate Registrars 
at their convention held in Walla Walla, Washington, on November 7-9, 
1937. At that convention the discussion was under the leadership of Regis- 
trar J. P. Mitchell of Stanford University, a member of our Committee on 
Special Projects. Following a consideration of the subject item by item, the 
Pacific Coast Association passed the following resolution: 

That the Pacific Coast Association of Collegiate Registrars endorse the movement 
to establish a code of ethics covering student recruiting. 


A progress report on the study was made on November 15, 1937, in 
Detroit at the annual meeting of the Michigan Association of North Central 
Colleges. A similar report was made at the annual meeting of the Michigan 
Secondary School Association held in Lansing, Michigan, on December 9, 
1937. 

During the latter part of December 1937, a summarized report was made 
to President Pittenger, Chairman of the North Central Committee, and all 
of the letters pertaining to the study were turned over to him at that time. 
Letters were received from forty-two institutions, twenty from within the 
North Central territory and twenty-two from without. The reports from 
outside the North Central area represented the Philippine Islands and four- 
teen states. In the North Central territory ten states were represented by the 
twenty replies. Many of the member institutions within the North Central 
territory indicated that their reports would be made directly to the Chairman 


of the North Central Committee. 


GENERAL SITUATION NOW PREVAILING 


In respect to the general situation now prevailing, the following comment 
from the Chancellor of New York University seems to be very pertinent: 
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“Nowadays college-minded young people are not lacking in fairly accu- 
rate information about the relative merits of institutions. Not only has finan- 
cial stringency sharpened their perception, but the colleges themselves have 
not been altogether backward in disclosing their respective offerings. I 
regret to say that, from current reports, this readiness on the part of some 
of the more impecunious institutions to pander to prospective matriculants 
has here and there assumed highly immodest, undignified and indefensible 
proportions. It has evoked, as a matter of course, defensive measures on the 
part of more stable institutions against what might otherwise be a crippling 
diversion of normal clientele.” 


PROPOSED CODE OF ETHICS SUPPORTED 


In general there seems to be enthusiastic support of the proposed code. 
It is the general consensus of opinion that a list of students issued by the 
principal with their scholastic ranks would ‘‘not be unethical if it is made 
in good faith for the purpose of obtaining a list of the high school grad- 
uates who may be eligible for admission to the institution of higher learn- 
ing, where eligibility is based upon the scholastic standing of the applicant 
in the high school; or if it is done in good faith for the purpose of having 
a record of high school graduates who may be entitled to existing scholar- 
ships awarded on the basis of scholastic standing in the high school.” 

In this connection one comment suggests that “If half or more of the 
graduating class are considered unfit for college, why should announce- 
ments and literature intended for college prospects be sent them? It only 
creates aspirations towards the college education which they are not 
equipped to undertake.” 

Another institution says: ‘We do not see why it should be unethical for 
high school authorities to indicate in some way at least the pupils in the 
graduating class who do not seem to possess those characteristics desirable 
in college students, or vice versa. No one would consider this practice as 
either dooming the unfit or making the others sure of admission to college.” 

Still another institution reports: ‘The only serious question we raise is 
that concerning the provision that secondary schools shall make no indica- 
tion of the scholarship of students, except on an actual application for 
admission. We feel that it represents wasted effort and often an actual dis- 
service to the student, to endeavor to enroll those from the lower third of 
the graduating class. We would rather not invite such students in the first 
place. It does not help their adjustment to life to be invited and then re- 
jected (or dropped after a few weeks of college) .” 

“It seems to us that the interests of both the college and the student 
would be better served if the judgment of the secondary school officers as 
to which students were of college type could be made impartially available 
to college representatives.” 
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OVER-ZEALOUS HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


The zeal with which many high school principals scan the literature for 
scholarship announcements, as well as their direct solicitation of offers of 
scholarships, points to an active evil from the other side of the fence. One 
institution reports that ““We gave loud cheers when Paragraph 6 was read. 
A day or two after its reading we received a letter from a high school prin- 
cipal saying that a certain girl in his class was interested in coming to West- 
ern; she had maintained a very high record; she was deserving of a scholar- 
ship; would we please send by telegram word that a scholarship had been 
gtanted her. None of her papers were on file with us. We knew nothing of 
the girl, and our reply was a polite but firm ‘No.’ ” 

A report from one western institution says, “We are anxious to see the 
whole question of public relations, particularly between prospective stu- 
dents and the universities, placed on a more academic plane and less on a 
high-pressure competitive plane. . . . One of the most important things is 
to create a situation so that the high school authorities do not feel it their 
responsibility to assure the most attractive offers for their graduates from 
the colleges. It seems to me that many of the high school principals have 
adopted the philosophy that their success as a principal is determined largely 
by the number of students whom they can place in the various colleges 
through the medium of scholarships, et cetera, the implication being that 
a coliege has to make very attractive offers in order for the principal to be 
willing to recommend that particular college to students in his school. It is 
my judgment that unethical practices are almost as much a result of this 
attitude on the part of the high school authorities as they are of the solicita- 
tion on the part of the college.” 

Another southwestern institution says concerning the proposed code, 
“There is one thing in it that I think would be particularly objectionable to 
us; namely, that a college or university cannot send a representative to 
visit a high school except on invitation of the latter. This makes it entirely 
possible for high school principals who favor a certain institution to admit 
the representatives of that institution and keep out all others. Some high 
school principals would undoubtedly do just that.” 


EXPECTATIONS FROM PARENTS 


There seems to be a general feeling abroad, particularly among parents 
of high school graduates, that the high school authorities should be respon- 
sible for the securing of scholarships for their children. ‘“‘What, no scholar- 
ships?” is a question which has placed many high school principals in 
embarrassing positions and has sent them scurrying hither and yon seeking 
scholarships, scholarships and more scholarships. 

The Chicago Daily News for October 23, 1937, includes a news item 
with the following large headlines: ““A BIG CROP OF SCHOLARSHIPS ; 
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337 GIVEN CHICAGO PUPILS.” It goes on to say, ‘““The students, grad- 
uates of the class of 1937, won 337 scholarships, totaling $81,225 and 33 
honorable mentions. The awards range in cash value from $45 to $2,000 
each. Some individual graduates won more than one scholarship or hon- 
orable mention.” 

At a recent meeting of the Association of Liberal Arts Colleges in West- 
ern Pennsylvania (Meadville, Pennsylvania, October 23, 1937), the ques- 
tion of scholarships was discussed. President William P. Tolley, of Alle- 
gheny College, stated that the independent college “‘has its back to the wall.” 
In an open discussion, which included representatives from twelve liberal 
arts colleges of that district, the practice was called a ‘‘racket’”’ and was com- 
pared to the subsidization of football players. Several members recom- 
mended a “housecleaning” and urged a code of practice in the granting of 
scholarships. 

In the October 1937 number of The Educational Record there is an 
interesting article on ‘College Recruiting in Illinois.” The conclusions 
seem to indicate that the solution to the problem of recruiting must be co- 
operative action from all concerned with the initiative coming from the 
high schools themselves, “and there is evidence to believe that they have 
sensed their responsibility and are making constructive plans to combat 
unwise guidance. It is perhaps only when the majority of high schools be- 
come conscious of the seriousness of the situation and attempt to crush out 
or to control some of the unethical practices by some constructive and united 
action that a fully satisfactory solution will be realized.” 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REPRESENTATIVES— 
MIDWEST DIVISION 


On the college side of the solution I am pleased to call attention to the 
active and constructive work which is being done by the Association of 
College Representatives, Midwest Division. They have held meetings over 
several years and during the past few months have held special meetings to 
consider the proposed code of ethics suggested by the North Central Asso- 
ciation. I have read the minutes of their recent meetings and have also had 
the privilege of attending their meeting in Chicago in September 1937. 
Their study resulting in suggestions and recommendations will be very 
helpful to the Committee of the N.C.A. 


GUIDANCE IN HIGH SCHOOL 


From Alabama comes the excellent suggestion that adequate guidance 
in high school is essential to the student, to the high schools and to the uni- 
versities. The report says, ““We are thoroughly in accord with all but one 
of the suggestions. We do not feel that it is unethical for institutions of 
higher education to be furnished with lists which indicate the high school 
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graduates who were outstanding. As a matter of fact, the Association of 
Alabama Colleges, the State Supervisor of Secondary Education and the 
high schools of Alabama have been co-operating for several years now in 
the administration of certain tests to determine which of the high school 
seniors are superior. The tests are given by the high school principals, are 
scored by the representatives of various colleges and are forwarded to the 
State Supervisor of Secondary Education. He, in turn, furnishes to each of 
the colleges a list of the high ranking students on the basis of these tests. 

“It has been our feeling that we should do everything possible to en- 
courage the superior high school graduate to continue his work in college, 
and it is for this reason that these tests have been given and the lists of 
the high ranking students furnished to the colleges.” 

From the state of Washington comes a report opposing items 1 and 5 
of the unethical practices and procedures. ‘“Transferring of the initiative 
to high school officials in the solicitation of students would not be in ac- 
cordance with the needs or established practices of the Pacific Northwest. 
. . . In both the larger and smaller high schools, the school officials wel- 
come the college representatives, who invariably employ the ‘guidance’ 
rather than the ‘salesmanship’ approach.” 

From an institution in Georgia comes approval of the code in toto. ““The 
situation in the southeast is probably worse than in any other section of the 
United States. The educational bread-line is constantly in evidence. Here 
we are endeavoring to be perfectly honest. We give no scholarships except 
those which are publicly announced, and we award financial assistance 
only to worthy students who have already enrolled. A few other institu- 
tions in the southeast follow the same practice, but I am afraid that, in 
general, every provision of your proposed code is violated continually.” 


BUREAU OF COLLEGE COUNSEL 


In high schools of adequate size it would seem that there should be estab- 
lished a bureau of college counsel, under the charge of a faculty member 
who has but a half schedule of classroom work. The director of this bureau 
should at all times endeavor to make a clear presentation of the facts re- 
lating to college preparation and should cultivate in each boy or girl ob- 
viously planning to enter college a ‘“‘college consciousness’ as early in the 
high school program as possible, and then urge them to look into the ques- 
tion for themselves. It might be well to have a ‘Find Yourself Week-End” 
and make available to students experts in the fields of business, teaching, 
agriculture, etc. With such guidance in the high school there would be less 
need for so-called “College Days” and the resulting unsatisfactory and 
inadequate information obtained on such days. 

Something such as the University of Pennsylvania Cultural Olympics, 
whose purposes are “to encourage a large number of the American people 
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to engage in cultural activities as a worthy use of leisure, to discover talent 
and to attempt to assist this talent to develop itself further,” might be care- 
fully considered in large high schools. 


A FEW DEDUCTIONS FROM THESE TENTATIVE REPORTS 


From these preliminary and tentative reports from the various points of 
the United States, the following few deductions may fairly be drawn: 

First: Diminished incomes of colleges from both tuition and endowment 
sources during lean years caused increased attention to be given to the size 
of the student body, which led to increased emphasis on the recruiting of 
students. 

‘Second: A few individual college representatives, with expensive illus- 
trated brochures, display posters and other devices, went a little too far and 
did not subordinate their recruiting policies to the admission policies of 
their own institutions. Such tactics evoked defensive measures both on the 
part of the high school principals and the more stable institutions of higher 
education against what ‘“‘might otherwise be a crippling diversion of normal 
clientele.” 

Third: Many high school principals took advantage of the situation and 
used unwisely the offers of scholarships from higher institutions. In some 
cases this developed to the point of “shopping” for the best scholarship 
offers. 

Fourth: High schools are establishing guidance programs, state testing 
programs and bureaus of college counseling, are arranging for career con- 
ferences, and taking other steps to make more satisfactory the transition 
from high school to college. The colleges should not interfere by unethical 
practices but should actively co-operate. It may result in as much a question 
of “restricting as it is of recruiting.” 

Fifth: It seems to be the consensus of opinion that the college alone 
cannot solve this problem, nor can the high school alone meet the situation. 
The existing evils can be cleared more effectively by joint action of college 
representatives with high school officials. ‘““This will come about only when 
we use the same honesty in our dealings with prospective students which 
we expect them later to use towards us in examinations and other school 
work. Probably the ultimate solution will be found not so much in chang- 
ing all of the methods of recruiting, as in building up an attitude of service 
which shall dominate every method used.” 

The Committee on Special Projects takes this occasion to thank the forty- 
two member institutions for complying with our request for comments and 
to the Pacific Coast Association of Collegiate Registrars for considering 
the matter at their annual meeting in November 1937. However, we are 
keenly disappointed in not receiving more replies from member institutions 
both from within and from without the North Central territory. For the 
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most part, the replies which were received represented careful consideration 
of the questions involved, and President Pittenger has thanked the member 
institutions for their contribution to the solution of the problem. In his 
letter of acknowledgment he states that “You have done a good job and 
you have many excellent suggestions that will help the Commission in re- 
viving the report of last year.” 


THE THIRD PROJECT REPRESENTS: A study showing the number of insti- 
tutions of higher education admitting students on the basis of twelve units 
of senior high school work. 

In the questionnaire relating to the study of discipline the following 
questions were also included at the suggestion of the President of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

As you know, the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and other accrediting agencies, have formally approved a policy 
authorizing colleges to admit graduates of a three-year senior high school 
who present twelve acceptable units. 

A. Do you admit senior high school graduates on twelve units? 
wipadtaana (1) Yes. rrr 

B. When admitting senior high school graduates on twelve units do you 
require a statement regarding the work of the last year in junior high 
school ? 
ere (1) Yes. Se 

C. Is the graduate of a three-year senior high school required to present the 
same pattern of preparatory units as the graduate of a four-year high 
school for his full four years ? 
ernie (1) Yes. eer 

D. Please give the approximate percentage of your freshman class that 
enter, each year, on twelve units earned in a three-year senior high 
school. 
| SE ee %. 

The following tables I, II, III and IV give the summaries of the replies 
received from member institutions. 














TABLE I (QUESTION A) TABLE II (QUESTION B) 
Schools Admitting Freshmen Requirement of Statement of Last Year 
on 12 Units from 3-Year in Junior High School by Colleges 
Senior High School Admitting Students on 12 Units 
pe rr en se 98 ime Senior High School 
1. Will admit 175 Requirement Number 
2. Will not admit 138 1. Will require 129 
3. No answer 24 2. Will not require 41 
Sa 3. No answer 5 
WOE sciindccd cece a7 — 
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TABLE III (QUESTION C) TABLE IV (QUESTION D) 
Are Graduates of 3-Year Senior Approximate Percentage of Freshmen 
High Required to Present Same Class Entering Each Year 
Pattern of Units as Graduates on 12 Units 
of 4-Year High School lee Cant Sinskae 
Requirements Number 90-100 3 
1. Same pattern required 147 80-89 
2. Same pattern not required 15 70-79 4 
3. No answer 13 60-69 1 
—- 50-59 4 
PUMOPRAL iotatercterssacerave alawe sisi 175 40-49 =, 
30-39 6 
20-29 14 
10-19 10 
1-9 a2 
YD vers frre tavavereisraiets 98 


An analysis of the replies (337) indicates the following: 


Will admit on Will not admit 
12 units of on 12 units of 
Senior H.S. Work Senior H.S. Work Total 
Schools within the Territory of 


North Central Association ........ 58 97 155 
Schools outside of 

North Central Territory .......... 40 142 182 

ROORERE cicero wekcro te Vasa cyan, cas 98 239 337 


The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools took 
some action each year from 1921 to 1926 “looking toward basing college 
entrance requirements upon the work of the senior high school.” In 1926 
the Secretary of the Association was authorized ‘‘to bring to the attention 
of the higher institutions a recommendation that they restate their entrance 
requirements in terms of the senior high school.” 

A special committee was appointed and authorized to report at the next 
annual meeting in the spring of 1927. Such a report was made and unani- 
mously adopted by the Association at its meeting in March, 1927. (North 
Central Association Quarterly, for June 1927, Vol. II, No. I. pp. 167-171.) 

Inasmuch as these figures were gathered for the President of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, they are presented 
in this report to the American Association of Collegiate Registrars merely 
for information and without any intent or effort to draw any conclusions. 

I will ask the other members of the Committee to present reports con- 
cerning the particular projects which have been assigned to them. 

This, Mr. President, represents the progress which your committee has 
made on the several problems which were outlined at our meeting last year. 

IRA M. SMITH, Chairman 


Report on Enrolment Statistics and Degrees Granted: Mr. Kerr: The 
report on Enrolment Statistics and Degrees Granted has been in your hands 
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since approximately the first of the year. I have nothing to add to that report 
except this one statement, perhaps. 

The Committee as a whole, including the Editor, who is a member of 
the Committee, has discussed, not only this year but in other years, the de- 
sirability and the advisability of continuing that report. The Editor gives 
us the information that there is an increasing demand for the report. The 
compiling of the report, including the clerical and statistical work and the 
printing, amounts to approximately $500, and the Committee feels that the 
demand indicated by the Editor is justification for the continuation of this 
work. 

Report on Projects for 1937: Mr. Gladfelter: I am submitting herewith a 
list of the important studies and research projects which have been reported 
by members of the Association. This report includes chiefly the studies 
which are in progress and does not list those which have been published or 
which would not be of particular interest to the members of the Associa- 
tion. This information is obtained on the questionnaire which is mailed to 
all members throughout the year. 

1. Rank in High School Class—G. P. Tuttle, University of Illinois. 

2. Study of Types of Entrance Deficiencies of Students Who Enter Our 
Junior College from Sonoma County High Schools—Marian L. Ott, Santa 
Rosa Junior College. 

3. Prediction of Achievement in the College of Engineering—D. D. 
Feder, University of Iowa. 

4, Prediction of Success in First-Year College Physicp—D. D. Feder 
and D. R. Lillard, University of Iowa. 

5. Curricular Adjustments for Students Low in Scholastic Aptitude— 
D. D. Feder and M. Hoisington, University of Iowa. 

6. The College Performance of Lower Quartile High School Gradu- 
ates—C. E. Evans, University of Kansas City. 

7. Revised Admissions Policy for Bennett College—W. B. Player, Ben- 
nett College. 

8. Entrance Offerings in Languages, Mathematics, and Sciences at 
Moravian College for Women, 1932-1937—A. S. Cooley, Moravian Col- 
lege for Women. 

9. Analysis of Preparation and Performance of First-Year Law Students 
of 1936-1937 in the University of Texas—Max Fichtenbaum, University 
of Texas. 

10. Scholastic Scores Made by Freshmen Grouped by Secondary Schools 
from Which They Came—E. J. Mathews, University of Texas. 

11. Scholastic Scores Made by Freshmen Grouped by Rank in High 
School Graduating Class—E. J. Mathews, University of Texas. 

12. Scholastic Scores Made by Transfers from Junior Colleges—Gradu- 
ates and Non-Graduates—E. J. Mathews, University of Texas. 
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13. A Partial Study of the Prerequisites for College Success Based on an 
Investigation of the Characteristics and Problems of Failing Students— 
Olivet College. 

14. Analysis of Grade Distributions for 1936-1937 at the University of 
Michigan—Marian Williams, University of Michigan. 

15. A Ten-Year Analysis of the Grade-Distribution System at Central 
Y.M.C.A. College—D. H. Steward, Central Y.M.C.A. College. 

16. The Scholarship of Non-Matriculate Students at Oklahoma A. and M. 
College—Dean Schiller Scroggs, Oklahoma A. and M. College. 

17. A Partial Analysis of the Records of 1026 Students Eliminated from 
the College of Literature, Science and the Arts (University of Michigan) 
1936-1937—Dr. Robert L. Williams, University of Michigan. 

18. Freshman Achievement on English Placement Examinations Com- 
pared with National Percentiles—Esther A. Dayman, Mills College. 

19. Study of the Personnel in the Junior College of the University of 
Southern California—Dr. R. R. G. Watt, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

20. Student Mortality—Analysis of Period 1933-1937—G. L. Schuy- 
tineh, George Williams College. 

21. The Psychological Scores of Students at Various Class Levels and 
with Selected Vocational Interests—G. L. Schuytineh, George Williams 
College. 

22. Relationship between Scores Made on Intelligence Tests and Grades 
Made in College—Mrs. Margaret B. Kilby, Louisburg College. 

23. Relationship in Intelligence of Students Graduating from the Two- 
Year Liberal Arts Course and the Two-Year Business Course—Mrs. Mar- 
garet B. Kilby, Louisburg College. 

24. Comparison of College Achievements by Honor Students vs. Stu- 
dents Admitted on Probation—Registrar’s Staff, University of Wisconsin. 

25. A Follow-up Study of One Freshman Class—Registrar’s Staff, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

26. Factors which Condition Achievement of Liberal Arts College Fresh- 
men—D. D. Feder, Univeisity of Iowa. 

27. Life Career Motivation of College Women—D. D. Feder and M. T. 
Nagler, University of Iowa. 

28. Clinical and Experimental Study of the Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory—D. D. Feder and L. O. Baer, University of Iowa. 

29. Arkansas Norms for Entering Freshmen in Nelson Denny Reading 
Test, Co-operative English Test, and American Council Psychological Test 
—H. G. Hotz, University of Arkansas. 

30. An Evaluation of a Five-Year Testing Program at Bennett College 
—James T. Morton, Bennett College. 

31. Study of Transfers and Drop-Outs in Ursinus College, 1925-1938— 
F, I. Sheeder, Ursinus College. 
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32. Vocational Aim as Related to Curriculum Development in the Lib- 
eral Arts College—F. I. Sheeder. 

33. A Study of Student Opinion Regarding the Sources of Information 
about and Reasons for College Choice—D. M. Thomas, Ursinus College. 

34. The Possibility through Co-operative Experience of Integrating the 
Man with the Profession, Particularly from the Standpoint of Personnel 
and Problems of Managing—Professor R. Widdop, Newark College of 
Engineering. 

35. The Value of Comprehensive Tests at the Opening of the Pro- 
fessional Work in the Junior Year—Professor F. N. Entwisle, Newark 
College of Engineering. 

36. A Project Involving a Study of Interest Tests with Relation to Gen- 
eral Intelligence Tests and a Record of Attitudes and Habits with Scho- 
lastic or Academic Achievement—Professor R. Widdop and R. I. Vail, 
Newark College of Engineering. 

37. Comparison of Scholastic Performance in the Junior and Senior 
Years of Junior College Graduates and Juniors Who Did All Previous 
Work in the University of Texas—Max Fichtenbaum, University of Texas. 

38. An Analysis of Freshmen Engineers in the University of Texas dur- 
ing 1935-1936—Max Fichtenbaum, University of Texas. 

39. Performance of High School Honor Graduates in McMurry—lIris 
Graham, McMurry College. 

40. Factors Influencing Scholarship and Delinquency—Morton P. 
Broods, John Tarleton College. 

41. A Study of the Various Factors Responsible for Mortality of Olivet 
College Students—R. A. Barnes, Olivet College. 

42. The Olivet College Testing Program—Vera Flory, Olivet College. 

43. Study of Student Achievement—Mary L. Burke, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute. 

44. Geographical Distribution of Students Attending Liberal Arts Col- 
lege in Michigan—W. W. Whitehouse, in Co-operation with “The Co- 
operative Bureau of Educated Research,” Albion College. 

45. Curriculum Trends at the Junior College. A Comparison of Junior 
Colleges, Independent Colleges of Liberal Arts, and Universities—G. L. 
Schuytineh, George Williams College. 

46. The Place of the Classical Languages as a Requirement for a B.A. 
Degree—S. R. Doyle, Ivey Lester, Tallahassee, Fla. 

47. Curriculum Revision in Divisional Reorganization for Small Liberal 
Arts Colleges—George A. Deglman. 

48. Divisional System in Curriculum Aims and Objectives of School— 
Dean M. D. Smith and J. J. Knox, Dakota Wesleyan University. 

49. A Project Involving the Correlation and Articulation of the History 
of Engineering of Industrial History with the Study of English Literature 
—Dr. P. M. Giesy, Newark College of Engineering. 
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50. Study of Teaching Technique of Younger Instructors—Professor 
E. G. Baker, Newark College of Engineering. 

51. Investigation of Student Load in Relation to Passing and Failing 
Non-Freshmen Undergraduates—Max Fichtenbaum, University of Texas. 

52. A Study of the Language Function—Virginia Shull, Olivet College. 

53. Study of Aims of Mount Union College—R. E. Stauffer, Mount 
Union College. 

54. Who’s Who in Science—Helen Schulte, Fontbonne College. 

55. Curriculum Materials for Developmental Reading at Freshman Col- 
lege Level—J. M. McCallister, Herzl City Junior College. 

56. Survey of Sonoma County High School Graduates—Marian L. Ott, 
Santa Rosa Junior College. 

57. Minimum Age Restrictions in Selected Professional Schools and Se- 
lected Professions—G. L. Schuytineh and George Williams College. 

58. Study of Culture in Engineering—President A. R. Cullimore, New- 


ark College of Engineering. 


Report on List of Institutions: Mr. Mitchell: You are all familiar, I 
think, with the distribution of the information regarding the credit given 
by various institutions. This year we had a change in the title. We dropped 
the word “Accrediting,” and called it a Report on “Credit Given,” because 
every year previously there has been some discussion of this Association 
serving as an accrediting agency, which it is certainly not attempting to do. 
That has been cleared up, I think, this year. It should be understood always 
that it is simply a report to tell each other what we do in our own states and 
it is in no sense binding on any registrar to follow that custom unless he 
chooses to do so. 

The report, of course, is yours. All the Committee does is to serve as a 
distributing agent for the information which you have furnished them 
through the annual revisions of these pages of the report. If the report is 
continued, as I suppose it will be, it is very helpful to get your responses 
promptly and the revisions accurately. It is also helpful to know particularly 


of any institutions that have closed during the year. 
Respectfully submitted, 


R. M. WEsT, FRED L. KERR, J. P. MITCHELL, K. P. R. NEVILLE, 
MILLARD E,. GLADFELTER, IRA M. SMITH, Chairman 


PRESIDENT KERR: It has been moved and seconded that the report 
be adopted. All those in favor say “Aye.” The report is adopted. We 
will now have the report of the Budget Committee, which is composed 
of past-president, Mr. Sage, the outgoing-president and the president- 
elect. Mr. Sage will present the report. 
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REPORT OF THE BUDGET COMMITTEE 


Mr. SAGE: Mr. Chairman, your committee examined carefully the 
expenditures for the past year and has estimated the probable income 
for the coming year. You will notice that we have increased some ap- 
propriations and decreased others. The total budget exceeds the budget 
for 1937-38 by $500.00. The following is the report of your com- 


mittee: 
ESTIMATE ON RECEIPTS, 1938-39 


1937-38 1938-39 
Estimated +Actual Net Estimated 
NE et newigicaxGateoe $ 96.24 $ 78.14 $ 125.00 
NN gird Paces ko miter vohidh erie efeiiee 4 3,500.00 3,792.50 3,800.00 
Subscriptions to Journal .......... 150.00 292.58 300.00 
ey gO rrr Tees 60.00 105.61 35.00 
Advertising in Journal ........... 200.00 114.60 250.00 
BESGRNAHEOUS: occcciccncdeslecclereis  Sietea ere 35.58 35.00 
WONTAR: «coo oe ewig SOR RS $4,006.24 $4,419.01 $4,545.00 
PROPOSED BUDGET 1938-39 
1937-38 1938-39 
Appropriations +Disbursements Proposed Budget 
President’s Office ........... $ 100.00 $ 132.92 $ 100.00 
Second Vice-President’s Office . 25.00 18.44 25.00 
Secretary's Office ............ 50.00 44.34 50.00 
Treasurer's Office ........... 175.00 260.17 300.00 
Bata CHICO e656 6 sc8.05-% 0% 2,700.00 2,765.81 2,800.00 
Committee on Special Projects 500.00 736.16 750.00 
COBVERHOR: «050500006 o88 50 450.00 244.42 300.00 
UNE DONE ecscicce wees, -( wine 175.00 
SPONTA soo: oe, 40o se eetonanee $4,000.00 $4,202.26 $4,500.00 


* To be used at discretion of Executive Committee. 
+ Estimated at time of convention. 


Respectfully submitted, 
EpITH M. CockINs, FRED L. KERR, J. R. SAGE, Chairman 


PRESIDENT Kerr: It has been moved and seconded that the budget, 
as presented by the committee, be adopted. Are there any other changes 
or questions? All in favor of the motion say “Aye.” It is a vote. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Mr. Hasty: Your Committee wishes to report the following regis- 
tration and attendance figures: 


po PT ee 334 
Number of institutions represented .................... 216 
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Number attending the women’s luncheon .............. 117 
SIN os icv auas wd eiarwakasonenn es 180 
Number attending annual dinner ..................... 267 
Number taking Gulf Coast trip ..................0000. 29 


Your committee acknowledges with appreciation the courtesies and 
co-operation of the New Orleans Association of Commerce and of the 
Jung Hotel. The Committee also desires to thank all delegates and 
guests for their co-operation. 

With all due respect to past and future presidents of the Association, 
your Committee wishes to express the feeling that it has been particu- 
larly fortunate in having President Kerr as a superior officer, and 
desires at this time to thank him for his kindness and patience. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mrs. FLORENCE TOPPINO, Mrs. RUBY B. PEARCE, MIss 
OLIVE M. CAILLOUET, Mrs. W. H. GATES, Miss Mar- 
GARET E. CAREY, W. S. MITCHELL, G. B. Hasty, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTRODUCTIONS 


Realizing that one of the greatest values of a convention is to be 
found in informal conferences of delegates at which individual prob- 
lems can be discussed, the Committee on Introductions has attempted 
to provide means for those in attendance to become acquainted as 
quickly as possible. 

To facilitate this, two functions were arranged. The informal re- 
ception on Monday evening was attended by over 200. During a por- 
tion of the evening the officers of the Association and their wives 
received the delegates. Light refreshments were served. 

A new function was added to the program in the Get Acquainted 
Breakfast for new members held on Wednesday morning. This proved 
to be a pleasant affair and was attended by 48 delegates. 

The Committee feels that both the reception and the breakfast are 
worthwhile features of the Convention program and recommends that 
they be continued. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ALMA H. PREINKERT, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON OFFICE FORMS 


The display of office forms in the hotel lobby appears to be of con- 
tinued interest to new registrars and others who find a need for some 
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change in handling office records. The Committee is pleased that 
members of the Association continue to show an interest in this ex- 
hibit. 

During the year the books were overhauled and additions made to 
several sections. 

Since the Kansas City Convention the display case has been sent 
to ten individual colleges and three conventions, over an area of nine 
states. The conventions visited were Seventh Day Adventist Conven- 
tion in Asheville, North Carolina in August, the Ohio College Regis- 
trars Association in November, and the Middle States and Maryland 
Association in November. A number of requests are on file now for 
inspection by registrars in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, and Penn- 
sylvania. 

The members of the Committee were extremely co-operative in 
arranging for the exhibit at the Convention. Mr. Fitch has been par- 
ticularly generous with his time in arranging routing for the exhibits 
in order to keep transportation costs to a minimum. The display case 
is sent to registrars with the understanding that transportation charges 
will be paid one way. 

Registrars who are interested in having the display case sent to them 
should get in touch with Donald R. Fitch, Registrar of Denison Uni- 
versity; or H. W. Holter, Registrar of Bucknell University, Chairman 
of the Exhibit Committee. 

H. W. Hoiter, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


1. WHEREAS, The members of the Committee on Local Arrangements 
and Registration, under the chairmanship of Mr. G. B. Hasty, have 
by their thoughtful planning made our convention in New Orleans 
a profitable meeting and, indeed, a memorable visit, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the American Association of Collegiate Registrars ex- 
tend to the Committee of Local Arrangements and Registration a vote 
of thanks for their much appreciated service. 

2. WHEREAS, The delightful music by the Loyola College of Music 
Trio and the enjoyable selections by the Tulane University Glee Club 
Quartet contributed much to the pleasure of the annual Banquet; 
WHEREAS, Those kindly serving as guest speakers on the program of 
the sessions contributed greatly to the educational value of the con- 
vention; 
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WHEREAS, The Jung Hotel, through Mr. A. F. Landstreet and other 
members of the staff, has given every consideration to our pleasure and 
comfort; 
WHEREAS, The New Orleans Association of Commerce, through its 
several representatives, has been so generally co-operative; therefore, 
be it 
Resolved, That the American Association of Collegiate Registrars ex- 
tend to these individuals and institutions a vote of thanks, and that 
the Secretary of the Association send to them appropriate letters con- 
veying this expression of appreciation. 
Respectfully submitted, 
IRIs GRAHAM, G. Y. SHORT, J. C. MACKINNON, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 
(Reported on Wednesday morning) 


Mr. GRANT: Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: Your commit- 
tee has the honor to present for your consideration the names of the 
following for office in the ensuing year: 

For President—Miss Edith D. Cockins, Ohio State University. 

For First Vice-President—Mr. J. R. Robinson, George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 

For Second Vice-President—Mr. E. J. Howell, Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas. 

For Secretary—Mr. E. C. Miller, University of Chicago. 

For Treasurer—Mr. H. H. Armsby, Missouri School of Mines. 

For Editor—Mr. M. E. Gladfelter, Temple University. 

Respectfully submitted, 
T. J. WILSON, Jr., J. A. GANNETT, Ezra L. GILLIs, R. M. WEsT, 
EDWARD J. GRANT, Chairman 


PRESIDENT KERR: You have heard the report of the Nominating 
Committee. What is your pleasure? 

Mr. HorrMaNn: I move that the Secretary be instructed to cast the 
ballot for this slate. 

Mr. McHucu: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT KERR: Perhaps we should point out that the Treasurer 
and the Editor are not actually elected at this time. Each of these off- 
cers, the Treasurer, the Secretary and the Editor, is elected for a three- 
year term and the persons nominated or included in that list of 
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nominations as Treasurer and Editor are the persons who are the 
present incumbents, of course, and whose terms extend over this com- 
ing year. 

It has been moved and seconded that the Secretary be instructed 
to cast the ballot for the election of these officers. All those in favor 
of this motion will signify by saying “Aye.’’ Contrary, by the same 
sign. It is a vote. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
For the Period June 1, 1937 to May 31, 1938 


Balance June 1, 1938 








I ig kd ker enbcassanesaeadeeenuter: $ 183.19 
SWEET Gs BECOMING S. 6:4, 5: cissccoro. bai dicioi eel bi Sere a turd Meters 4,377.43 
I ap uidicdakesencedenswesue eeu 25.00 $ 4,585.62 
Receipts 
Hntetest On) Savings: ACCOURE 656.6. 660 dicc ccc ccin cece wcicies 78.14 
Membership Dues 
POSSE I 7) Ree eC ear eer $ 10.00 
I onic ictus bceeuerusn 85.00 
SN OD vai danscccecsvedvasases 3,568.00 
SN FOE cn nvinavindsavensoness 125.00 
30% of 3 yrs. dues of one school ......... 4.50 3,792.50 
Sepcreiioms 00 FOUMIGAE. «wo. ccc ccceccccdssccccdes 292.58 
Sale of Single Copies of JOURNAL ...........eeseeeees 71.61 
Sale of Reports on Accrediting of Educational Institutions . 34.00 
Sale of Extra Copies of Report on Enrolment and Degrees 2.40 
I 6 66654 ek Se eee eae OER E ON 114.60 
Receipts from 1938 Convention ...............eeeeeees 1,582.15 
Dividend from First National Bank of Siloan Springs, 
FO RE rN LE 0.18 5,968.16 
10,553.78 
Disbursements 
Charges 
Against 
Budget Budget 
ere ree $ 100.00 $ 133.00 
é Second Vice-President’s office ...........++- 25.00 18.44 
ES SD ii ccicesechvceevebeecans 50.00 44.34 
EMD k vic aeccanceadssecvecuna 175.00 248.57 
IS SIGNI a saves chasis selec Ree ee 2,700.00 2,799.96 
Committee on Special Projects ............6. 500.00 771.75 
r 1938 Convention (Expense over Income) .... 450.00 220.21 
F $4,000.00 4,236.27 
Disbursements covered by 1938 Convention Receipts ...... 1,582.15 5,818.42 





f Balance May 31, 1938 $ 4,735.36 
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Represented by: 


Checking account—Rolla State Bank .................. $ 710.36 
Time Deposit—Rolla State Bank ...................4.. 4,000.00 
in eg Wh gan ye eek skeen ba eee 25.00 

$4,735.36 


Respectfully submitted, 
W.H. Armssy, Treasurer 


I hereby certify that the foregoing Statement of Receipts and Disbursements of 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars for the period June 1, 1937 to 
May 31, 1938 is in agreement with the books and correctly sets forth the financial 
transactions for the period and the funds on hand at the end of the period. 


Rolla, Missouri HowarpD M. KAtTz 
June 1, 1938 Missouri School of Mines 
Purchasing Agent 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 1st day of June, 1938. 
WITNESS my hand and official seal hereunto attached the day and year above 


written. 
JEAN J. McCaw, Notary Public 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


In accordance with the action taken last year by the Editorial Board, 
the name of the publication was changed from Bulletin to Journal, 
beginning with Volume 13, Number 1. The new title is more sug- 
gestive of the type of material presented in the publication. 

Through the splendid co-operation of the staff and the interest of 
members of the Association much useful material has been directed 
toward the JOURNAL for publication. This desire among persons en- 
gaged in research to present their findings through our publication has 
enabled the staff to be more selective in accepting material and to be 
mote insistent upon quality. Our general interest is in articles which 
deal with research and progressive movements in higher education, 
but we welcome particularly that material which concerns the regis- 
trar and transition from secondary school to college. In the last four 
and in the next two numbers will be found articles which concern 
comparative education. These have been included to provide for our 
readers a broad coverage within one publication. You will be pleased 
to know that we are definitely trying to avoid those articles which 
pad some publications in the field of higher education, and which 
give the readers the feeling that the author is a brave man struggling 
desperately for an understanding of his own ideas. 

Each issue of the JOURNAL is now listed in the Education Index and 
upon request the Editorial Board has voted to present the Library of 
Congress with a set of bound volumes, 
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Miss Preinkert has increased the number of new subscribers by 
thirty per cent. This figure does not include a nine per cent subscrip- 
tion increase received from new members. 

The demand for back numbers is constantly growing. This indicates 
that many new subscribers, especially the libraries, are completing 
their files. . 

In order to encourage larger subscription lists in member institu- 
tions, the staff has adopted a new rate schedule. This schedule con- 
tinues the base rate of three dollars for one subscription. Member 
institutions may receive additional subscriptions for two dollars cash. 
The one-dollar rate for the third and each subsequent subscription 
is cancelled. Any institution may receive ten or more copies addressed, 
separately or in bulk, at the rate of one dollar per subscription, pro- 
vided that all subscriptions are received from the same institution and 
at the same time. 

Because it is no longer necessary to stimulate contributions by offer- 
ing prizes, the Board has voted to discontinue the twenty-five dollar 
prize for the best research article contributed during the year. 

The editor wishes to express his personal appreciation for the very 
helpful co-operation of the members of the Board, the officers of re- 
gional and state associations and the individual members of the 
Association. Your interest and encouragement have made the editor- 
ship a pleasant rather than burdensome duty. 

MILLARD E. GLADFELTER, Editor 


PRESIDENT KERR: We did not call for a separate report of the 
Executive Committee. It has been more or less customary that the 
Secretary’s report represent that of the Executive Committee. You 
will make those reports at this time, Mr. Robinson. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


Much of the work of the Executive Committee was of a routine 
character, making plans and arrangements for the past few days, and 
it is unnecessary to take up your time in going over those details. 

The Committee voted that consideration be given to a closer afhili- 
ation with the American Council of Guidance and Personnel Asso- 
ciations, of which the A.A.C.R. is an affiliated member, and that our 
contribution to the Council be raised from $5.00 to $25.00 for the 
coming year. 
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A sub-committee was appointed to draw up a proposed amendment 
to the Constitution, providing for the election of the Editor of the 
JOURNAL by the Executive Committee instead of by the Association. 
It was ordered that the amendment as drawn up be published in the 
January, 1939, number of the JoURNAL, to be presented to this 
Association for its action next year. 

Reports were received from the Treasurer, the Second Vice-Presi- 
dent and the Budget Committee. These reports have been presented 
to you. 

The Treasurer is authorized to have his books audited by the Busi- 
ness Manager of his institution, due to the difficulty and expense of 
having them gone over by a certified public accountant. 

The time and place of the meeting next year will be announced 
to you by the President. 

J. R. RosBInson, Secretary 


PRESIDENT KERR: It has been moved by Mr. Robinson and sec- 
onded by Mr. Sage that this report be adopted. Perhaps I ought to 
call for discussion. There is at least one item which should probably 
be called a little more explicitly to the attention of the Association, 
namely, the matter of affiliation with the National Council of Guid- 
ance and Personnel Associations and the increased subscription to 
the Council, $25.00 instead of $5.00. This comes, of course, as a 
recommendation from the Executive Committee. 

The Committee did discuss other means of closer affiliation, such 
as the possibility of, not joint meetings, but co-ordinate meetings. It 
was the belief of the Committee, let me assure you, that no arrange- 
ments should be made which would interfere to the slightest extent 
with the integrity of our own meetings as a separate group, but that 
was one of the things that was discussed as a possibility. 

Is there any further discussion? If not, I will call for a vote on the 
motion. All those in favor will say “Aye.’’ Opposed, “No.” It is a 
vote. 

Those of you who attended the session yesterday at 4:00 o'clock, 
the Regional Association Conference Session, know that action was 
taken authorizing the appointment of a Regional Association Commit- 
tee to co-operate with the Committee on Special Projects in studies 
where such co-operation might be profitable. It was provided that 
the President should appoint that Committee and, after consultation 
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with several other members of the Executive Committee, I will an- 
nounce the appointment of the following Committee: 


REGIONAL ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE TO CO-OPERATE WITH 
THE COMMITTEE ON SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Enock C. Dyrness, Wheaton College, Chairman. 

W. P. Clement, Texas Tech. College. 

Wyatt Hale, Birmingham-Southern. 

W. S. Hoffman, Pennsylvania State College. 

S. R. Doyle, Florida State College for Women. 

Arthur F. Southwick, College of Wooster. 

Leo Chamberlain, University of Kentucky. 

E. B. Lemon, Oregon State College. 

Curtis Merriman, University of Wisconsin. 

W. P. Shofstall, Stephens College. 

R. E. McWhinnie, University of Wyoming. 

H. G. Arnsdorf, New York University. 

The next scheduled item of business on the agenda is the reports of 
the Association Officers. My report to the delegates, is the Convention. 
That has been my chief concern during the past year, and I want to 
take this opportunity to say that whatever results we have achieved in 
the Convention, whatever benefits you may have received, whatever 
value you got out of the Convention, could not have been provided 
without the very cordial co-operation that has been given me, first by 
the Executive Committee, secondly, and no less importantly, by all the 
members of the Association upon whom I had occasion to call. We 
will now have the report by Mr. Smyser, who was the Association’s 
official delegate at the annual meeting of the Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations. 


REPORT OF THE SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
Membership in the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
continues to grow. You will be gratified to know that this year’s en- 
rolment at 756 is the largest since 1931, when there were 754 mem- 
bers. There is also the largest net increase of members for some time. 
Of the 756 on the list 745 are active members and 11 are honorary. 
Since the last convention there has been an addition of 42 mem- 
bers. There have been only 7 losses during the year through resigna- 
tions, leaving a net increase of 35 for the year. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF MEMBERSHIP OVER 
FIVE-YEAR PERIOD 


(To April 7) 1937-38 1936-37 1935-36 1934-35 1933-34 1932-33 
Active Members ..... 745 yi h 689 661 662 697 
Honorary Members ... 11 10 10 10 9 9 

AMR wise eai-areis 756 721 699 671? 671 705 
Added Since Last Con- 

ee 42 29 42 21 13 29 
Resigned or Dropped 

During Year ...... 7 6 13 20 44 48 
Resigned for One Year 

ET ee 1 1 6 3 2 
Net Increase or Decrease+35 +22 +28 —5 —34 —15 


* Including 8 new members with dues credited to year 1937-38, and 1 old mem- 
ber with dues paid in advance for 1937-38. 
? Including 5 new members who paid for 1934-35 in 1933-34, but did not appear 


in that tabulation. 


REPORT FROM CONVENTION OF AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 
GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL ASSOCIATIONS 


I know of no more depressing task than to be obliged to listen to 
someone else’s report of a speech he has heard or a convention he has 
attended. I shall try to spare you this disagreeable experience by giving 
you not a circumstantial account of the Atlantic City meetings, but 
rather a discussion of some of the things that are being thought and 
said in the field of guidance and personnel work, with the distinct 
understanding in advance that all, or nearly all, of what I shall say 
is plagiarized from speeches and discussions to which I listened in 
Atlantic City. 

The charge is frequently made that, predominantly, American edu- 
cation is not much interested in the student as an individual. Three 
points of view have almost completely depersonalized education: (1) 
fixed curricula which force students into courses in which they have no 
interest; (2) mass education which sets up barriers between students 
and faculty; and (3) German intellectualism which asserts that the 
only function of the college is to train the mind of the student. One 
or all of these points of view control administrative and faculty think- 
ing in practically every college and university in the United States, so 
that American higher education, by and large, tends to be somewhat 
dehumanized. Whether or not we accept this indictment, we cannot 
ignore the fact that it is constantly being voiced, and that those bring- 
ing it are basing their charges on what they conceive to be ample 
grounds. 

Two movements are attempting to humanize the educative process: 
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sonnel Work, and it seemed to bring to light a weakness of which 
everybody had been aware, because again and again the need for 
co-ordination was expressed. Co-ordination means not only the inter- 
weaving of functions but also the interweaving of authorities. Per- 
sonnel work must have organization to effect co-ordination. And it is 
at this point, as I hope to show, that the work of the registrar ties in 
with the personnel movement and becomes indispensable to it. 

The three most effective barriers to accomplishment in college per- 
sonnel work are: (1) the relative indifference of a large percentage 
of academic teachers toward anything lying outside the zone of their 
own particular competence; (2) a disposition on the part of per- 
sonnel workers to emphasize the machinery of personnel work instead 
of the human contact side of it; and (3) the lack of organization in 
the field. 

Dean Allyn of Mt. Holyoke defines personnel work as including all 
that has to do with the individual student—his mental, his moral, his 
emotional and his vocational development. It has elsewhere been de- 
fined as the development of the potentialities of every student. 

In terms of a proposed charter presented to the American College 
Personnel Association by a sub-committee on reorganization, student 
personnel work has four distinct phases: 

1. The student personnel point of view, which is essentially a 
philosophy of education affecting classroom instruction and the 
total educational organization. 

2. A number of specific student personnel services or functions, 
such as: 

Selection and admission of students. 

. Orientation of new students. 

Diagnosis and counselling of students. 

. Mental and physical hygiene. 

Integration of student activities. 

Supervision of living arrangements. 

. Maintenance of student personnel records. 

. Student employment, placement, and follow-up. 

3. Administration of student personnel work which consists in the 
co-ordination of various services. The centralization of this co- 
ordination is essential, although the performance of the various 
services may be widely scattered throughout the institution. 

4, Student personnel research, which is the backbone of any effec- 
tive program. Not alone must every service provided students be 
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evaluated and developed into a better service, but the emphasis 
of the program as a whole should be based upon factual knowl- 
edge of the needs of the students. 

The needs within a student are not isolated; education’s efforts to 
meet these needs should not be isolated. What happens to a student 
outside the classroom, in the dormitory, on the campus, in student or- 
ganizations, often has more permanent effect upon the development 
of attitudes and social skills than does classroom experience alone. In 
several studies which have been made to determine the causes of dis- 
charges from industrial and commercial occupations, the presence of 
wrong attitudes and poor staff relationships is found to be a more 
frequent cause of discharge than technical inefficiency or lack of job 
skills. Recognition of the fact that the student lives twenty-four hours 
a day and that the college has a definite responsibility for the develop- 
ment of effective personalities, both in the classroom and out, will 
result in the adequate provision of such personnel services as testing 
and diagnosing facilities, mental hygiene, a social development pro- 
gram, vocational guidance, and placement. 

Case histories, past school records, interviewing, psychological tests 
covering a wide range of behavior, and estimates of personality and 
health factors are the techniques that counselors are learning to use 
with greater skill and efficiency. 

The counseling program must provide two essential kinds of 
student-counselor relationships: (a) the counselor who knows the 
student-as-a-whole, as a person, over a long period of time; (b) the 
specialized counselor who assists with some special and usually 
temporary problem. The type of the first is the dean or the adviser; 
of the second, the psychiatrist or the physician. The organization prob- 
lem is to arrange all the routine processes of the institution so that 
contacts between students and these two types of advisers are facilitated 
and utilized. 

The record systems are the central point about which this can best 
be done. With this statement we come inevitably back to the fact that 
the registrar, willy nilly, is a key man in any effective personnel set-up. 
Too often we keep full and careful records in the registrar’s office, 
the personnel office, the hospital, the business office, and the dean’s 
office, but isolate them in watertight compartments and fail to recognize 
that each of these sets of records is increased value if it can be checked 
against the others; that each presents a picture of the student from an 
angle slightly different from the others, and that only as all are con- 
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sidered can the student as an individual be fully understood. Adequate 
personnel philosophy and technical competence can only become effec- 
tive through appropriate organizational arrangements. A cumulative 
personnel record mobilizing essential information on every decision- 
point in student progress is indispensable. 

The case-study method is the favored approach of the modern 
counsellor. It combines diagnosis and treatment. Diagnosis and treat- 
ment were once considered two rather separate steps in the process 
of guidance. We had learned an essential lesson from the medical 
profession, but we had failed to recognize the difference between 
treating a physical ailment and guiding a growing personality. Be- 
havior is the symptomatic result of the needs induced in the individual 
by his problems and his strivings; therefore there exists an obvious 
parallel between counseling and medicine. ‘“Too dumb or too lazy” 
is not an adequate explanation of failure. 

Guidance properly conceived should lead to greater independence 
and self-guidance, not to greater dependence upon the will of adults. 
The goal of education is the creation of individuals who are able to 
evaluate their own needs, to set up valid goals for their own efforts 
and activities, to select, plan, initiate, and carry out activities, and to 
appraise their own success in the achievement of their goals. This 
places important responsibilities upon the counselor. He is interested 
in the development of self-directing individuals who will do their own 
doctoring. 

Self-guidance depends upon self-diagnosis. When the counsellor 
starts to gather information about a student it may be considered as an 
intrusion, creating an attitude toward the counselor which will doom 
his efforts to failure. If, on the other hand, the student gathers infor- 
mation about himself, he will be learning certain basic lessons in self- 
guidance. The history-taking process should be a co-operate one in 
which the student comes to an understanding of the causes of conflict 
in his life. He then begins to feel a responsibility for his own conduct, 
thinks less of the counselor as one apart from himself in ideals and 
standards of life, and gains confidence and ability to meet life in more 
satisfying ways. Thus is the basis laid for effective self-guidance. 

Many students fail to do good work because of emotional problems. 
The counselor is in an ideal position to spot such problems in their 
early stages and help the student work out his difficulty. Medical 
records, information about family backgrounds and present living 
conditions, and psychological test records are some of the devices used 
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in diagnosing emotional problems. In addition, the counselor needs 
to be a patient and sympathetic listener. Listening is often more im- 
portant than counseling, for by intelligent listening and skillful 
drawing out the student can be forced to face facts, and many times 
no further guidance is needed. The adviser must know, however, when 
to send a student to the psychiatrist or the mental hygienist for more 
effective diagnosis and treatment. 

Facilities for contacts between the counselor and the physician must 
be made as broad and as smooth as possible. No emotional problem 
can be solved so long as a physical cause exists. 

Miss Harriet O’Shea, consulting psychologist for women students 
at Purdue, outlines what she calls the essentials of counseling. They 
are: 

1. A continuous process of diagnosis, in which every factor is taken 
into account. Nothing can be considered meaningless until its 
lack of meaning has been established. 

2. Increasing objectivity. The counselor must approach the stu- 
dent’s problems without any preconceptions or any bias. 

3. Emphasis on encouraging the student. A feeling of social in- 
security is almost universal. Desirable behavior must be made 
attractive, not merely a matter of duty. 

4, Development of the student’s percepts. He must be taught to 
take facts—even unwelcome ones—into account. 

5. Pertinacity—keeping tirelessly at it until results are obtained. 

Breakdowns in the top third of a class are much more serious and 
less recognized than are breakdowns among students of less intelli- 
gence. The top third should be kept track of all the time. If the grades 
of these students fall below the top third, then there should be a swift 
check-up. Miss O’Shea suggests an occasional joint conference with all 
the top 15 per cent at once. This group is apt to be lacking in industry 
because they have never had to work. Students at the lower end of 
the scale should be protected from the things they cannot do. Every 
failure leaves its mark, and it is useless to send inferior students out all 
scarred with failures which intelligent planning could have spared 
them. 

More important than educational machinery is helping college stu- 
dents find occupational outlets for the education they obtain. The 
senior who has majored in non-vocational courses, such as English, 
political science, or languages, who does not want to teach, and who 
for financial or other reasons (perhaps a belated vocational choice) 
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cannot continue with his schooling, needs much more placement help 
than the vocationally oriented. In many placement set-ups he is the 
forgotten man. In later years he is apt to be found in makeshift jobs 
or on relief. His plight is the greater because he has been educated to 
appreciate a standard of living beyond his means to obtain. The liberal 
arts college in general has disclaimed responsibility for his dilemma by 
saying that its courses are intended to be cultural, not vocational. Surely 
this is a false antithesis; cultural and vocational values are not mutually 
exclusive. I think it is John Dewey who says that the opposite of a 
vocational goal is not culture, but vocational aimlessness. The next 
few college generations must see vast progress made in the direction 
of combining cultural growth with occupational training, along with 
intelligent, painstaking, sympathetic vocational guidance. If this prog- 
ress is not made, then the liberal arts college is likely to be cast aside 
by a civilization which will have no use for it. 

To be commissioned to guide young people with counsel is a high 
and exacting privilege. It requires qualities of character and insight 
that are far above what is average for human beings. But counseling 
is not a specialized function which can be relegated to a single in- 
dividual. It must be performed by everyone who teaches. 

What we expect of a counsellor is wisdom, for a fool’s counsel is 
hardly to be desired. Wisdom, however, is not something that comes 
ready-made. It must be cared for, sought after, loved for its own sake 
and for what it does to life. We have a name for the lover of wisdom; 
we call him a philosopher. Everyone who pretends to counseling must 
have something of the philosopher in him. 

The philosophic outlook is found, basically, in one whose habitual 
tendency is to go beyond the immediate facts or circumstances to the 
broader realities involved. The literal mind that sees only the obvious 
circumstances and judges in terms of them is not a philosopher and 
not a proper counselor. In addition to these qualities of wisdom there 
must be an emotional quality of warmth, which is a reaching out be- 
yond the individual to the life around him. Moreover, the counselor 
must possess an awareness of the expectations and attitudes of young 
people, and a wide and tolerant comprehension of the world in which 
we live. 

In summary, then, it may be said that an adequate guidance pro- 
gram is of the utmost importance in the modern college. Without it 
youth is not being adequately prepared to face the complexities of 
modern life, to solve the inner problems which he brings to the campus 
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with him, or which arise as a by-product of his efforts to assimilate 
his new knowledge. The guidance program seems to offer the only 
antidote for the impersonal attitude of the modern educational in- 
stitution—particularly the large one—and the only means of bridg- 
ing the gap between learning in the abstract and preparation for effec- 
tive living. Personnel work has developed valid techniques by means 
of tests, interviews, case-histories, and follow-up procedures; but it has 
yet much to learn in the direction of co-ordinating its services and inter- 
weaving its authorities. Responsibility, at this point, lies heavily upon 
you and me as registrars, because the functions we fulfill are inherently 
indispensable to an adequate personnel program. Make no mistake 
about it; either we will rise to the opportunities presented and make 
our offices an effective unit in the entire personnel set-up, or else we 
shall find ourselves elbowed away from the switchboard of the in- 
stitution’s activities and relegated to a minor function as recorders 
of grades and attendance. 
Respectfully submitted, . 
W. C. SMYSER 


PRESIDENT KERR: Thank you, Mr. Smyser, for your report. This 
concludes the reports of the committees and officers of the Association. 
Is there any business to come before the convention at this time? 

We are approaching the end of our session. I have in prospect at 
this time a most pleasant and most unique duty. Other presidents 
before me have only approached this duty. They had had the oppor- 
tunity of introducing incoming presidents, but it is my most pleasant 
duty to introduce to you the first woman president of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, elected by your action yesterday. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT COCKINS: It is with sincere appreciation that 
I stand before you as your President-elect for the coming year. I ap- 
preciate fully the responsibilities that you have placed upon me but, 
with the help of the Executive Committee and your continued co- 
operation, I am sure we shall be able to carry on the fine traditions and 
high standards that have been set by our predecessors. 

The election of a woman to the presidency of this organization, 
nominated by a committee composed entirely of men, is a fine tribute 
to the appreciation of these men of the women and their loyalty and 
co-operation. 

I have been asked a dozen times this morning if we are going to 
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progressive education, which seeks to liberalize the curriculum, and 
personnel work, which seeks to assist the student to organize his life 
intellectually, socially, and emotionally. The general theme of the 
Atlantic City meetings was The Co-ordination of Guidance and Per- 
New York for the next meeting. It made me think of the small boy of 
a Methodist minister who was asked one day if the family was getting 
ready to move and the small boy said, ‘Pa is still praying for light but 
the goods are all packed.”’ It is my privilege to announce to you that 
our next meeting will be held in New York City some time after the 
middle of April. The dates will be fixed by the local committee in 
co-operation with the hotels, for we want to get the very best rates 
obtainable. 

The Twenty-sixth meeting of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars is now adjourned. 
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CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I—NAME 


The name of the organization shall be the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars (hereafter referred to as the Association or the A.A.C.R.). 


ARTICLE II—PuRPOSE 
The purpose of this Association shall be to provide, by means of annual confer- 
ences and otherwise, for the spread of information on problems of common interest 
to its members, and to contribute to the advancement of education in America. 


ARTICLE ITI—MEMBERSHIP 

Section 1, Active Membership. Any officer charged with the duty of registration, 
or of passing upon entrance credentials, or of recording the standing of students in 
any recognized institution of higher learning in the United States or in Canada, 
shall be eligible to active membership. It is understood that membership is either 
institutional or personal and that in institutions where there are two or more co- 
ordinate officers in charge of the duties referred to above, each such officer may be- 
come an active member. 

Section 2. Associate Membership. Subordinate members of the staff of any officer 
qualified for active membership may be enrolled as associate, non-voting members 
of the Association. 

Section 3. Honorary Membership. Honorary membership may be recommended by 
any member of the Association to the Executive Committee. Election to honorary 
membership will rest with the Executive Committee, but only those who continue 
in some educational work, or who are retiring from active service, and only those 
who have been in the profession long enough, or who have been sufficiently active 
in the Association to warrant the assumption that they are interested in the Associa- 
tion’s progress will be elected by the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE IV—OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers of the Association shall be a president, a first vice-president, 
a second vice-president, a secretary, a treasurer, and an editor. All officers shall be 
elected by ballot at the annual meeting, a majority vote of those present and voting 
being necessary to elect. With the exception of the treasurer, they shall hold office 
from the adjournment of the meeting at which they are elected until adjournment 
of the meeting in which their successors are elected. The treasurer shall hold office 
from the beginning of the fiscal year following his election until the close of the 
fiscal year in which his successor is elected. 

Section 2. The officers named in Section 1, together with the immediate past presi- 
dent, shall constitute an Executive Committee, with power to fix the time and place 
of the next annual meeting as provided in the by-laws, to assist the president in 
arranging the program, and to make other necessary arrangements. 


ARTICLE V—AFFILIATED REGIONAL ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 
The Affiliated Regional Association Conference (hereafter referred to as the 
A.R.A.C.) shall be composed of delegates from affiliated regional associations of 
registrars. The conference and the executive committee jointly shall have power to 
co-ordinate the activities of the regional associations and the A.A.C.R. 
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ARTICLE VI—AMENDMENTS 
This constitution may be amended at any annual meeting by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present and voting, provided that notice of the proposed amendment 
has been sent to the members at least one month in advance of the meeting. An 
amendment not thus proposed in advance may be adopted by a four-fifths vote of the 
members present and voting. 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I—FEES 


Section 1. The annual membership fee for active members shall be $5.00 and for 
associate members $3.00. The fee shall, in both cases, include a subscription to the 
Bulletin. 

Section 2. Any member who shall fail to pay annual dues for two consecutive 
years will, after notice in writing from the treasurer, be dropped automatically from 
the list of members. 

Section 3. There shall be a convention registration fee of two dollars ($2.00) paid 
by one representative of each institution represented at the annual convention. 

Section 4. There shall be no membership or registration fee for honorary members. 
Such members shall be given complimentary subscriptions to the Bulletin. 


ARTICLE II—MEETINGS 


Section 1. The Association shall hold an annual meeting in April of each year, 
the location and date to be chosen by the Executive Committee, which shall also 
have the power to advance, postpone, or omit an annual meeting in case of emergency. 

Section 2. The geographical rotation scheme for the location of meetings, as 
adopted at the Atlanta convention in 1927, shall be followed; provided, however, 
that a variation may be made in any year for good and sufficient reason by action of 
the Executive Committee or by vote of the Association. 


ARTICLE III—TERM OF OFFICE AND DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


Section 1. The president and two vice-presidents shall hold office for one year 
each. The term of office for the secretary, treasurer, and editor shall be three years 
each, one of these officers to be elected each year. Should any annual meeting be 
omitted (or the time for it changed) the time between two consecutive meetings shall 
be counted as one year in the administration of the provisions of this section. 

Section 2. The president shall assume full responsibility for all the general activities 
of the Association, conduct all necessary correspondence with the members in regard 
to the annual program, and, with the assistance of the Executive Committee, arrange 
the program. All bills must be approved by the president before payment. 

Section 3. The first vice-president shall act as the chief assistant of the president, 
and shall succeed to that office in case it becomes vacant. 

Section 4. The second vice-president shall have charge of the campaign for extend- 
ing the membership of the Association. This officer, together with the president, 
secretary, and treasurer, shall determine eligibility for membership in the Association. 
He shall succeed to the presidency in case of a vacancy in both the preceding offices. 

Section 5. The secretary shall keep an accurate list of the members of the Associa- 
tion, correcting same from time to time upon the advice of the treasurer. He shall 
be the custodian of the records of the Association. He shall keep the minutes of the 
annual meeting and of the meetings of the Executive Committee. 

Section 6. In addition to the usual duties of the office, the treasurer shall collect 
the membership dues and shall report changes in the list of members to the president, 
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second vice-president, secretary and editor. He shall secure the approval of the 
President on all bills before payment. He shall prepare an informal report to be 
presented to the members of the Association at the time of the annual meeting. At 
the close of the fiscal year, he shall make a complete formal report, audited by a 
certified public accountant, to be presented to the Executive Committee for publica- 
tion in the next issue of the Journal. The expense of the audit shall be defrayed 
by the Association. 

Section 7. The editor shall edit, publish, and distribute the Journal of the Associa- 
tion and any other official publications issued in the name of the Association. 

Section 8. The Executive Committee shall have authority between annual meetings 
to fill any vacancy not otherwise provided for in this article. 


ARTICLE IV—REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Section 1. Any group of registrars may form a regional association, with the right 
to (a) determine its own constitution in accordance with local needs but in every 
respect consistent with the constitution of the A.A.C.R.; (b) to determine its own 
boundary lines with due consideration for those of existing regional associations, and 
to determine its own membership of collegiate institutions or the appropriate officers 
thereof; (c) to elect its own officers, to conduct its meetings according to regional 
interests and needs, and to determine its membership fees, number of meetings, etc., 
except as hereinafter provided. 

Section 2. Any regional association of collegiate registrars may become affliated 
with the A.A.C.R. on the following terms: 

(a) The regional association shall appoint or elect an official delegate, preferably 
the president or a past president of that association, to the A.R.A.C. 

(b) These delegates shall meet once a year with the Executive Committee of the 
A.A.C.R, at the time of the annual meeting of the Association to plan jointly a co- 
ordinated program of activity for the A.A.C.R. and the regional associations. 

(c) The regional association shall submit to the editor for publication in the 
Journal, subject to his approval, the program and proceedings of its annual meeting 
and the best papers, studies, or projects presented at each annual or other meeting. 

Section 3. If feasible, regional association meetings shall be held annually, but at 
a time not conflicting with the national meeting. 


ARTICLE V—CoMMITTEES 


Section 1. There shall be a Budget Committee of three members, consisting of the 
president-elect, the retiring president and the next preceding president. The senior 
member of the committee in point of service shall act as chairman. Should any of 
these members be unable to serve, the retiring president shall appoint a substitute. 

Section 2. There shall be a standing Committee on Special Projects, of five or more 
members, appointed by the president, whose duty it shall be to supervise any special 
projects referred to it by the Association, to co-ordinate so far as possible the activities 
of the association and of individual members or groups of members in educational 
research, and to collect and disseminate information concerning study projects under- 
taken by various members. 

Section 3. There shall be appointed by the president a Nominating Committee of 
five members whose duty it shall be to select nominees for the several elective offices 
and report to the Association on the second day of the annual meeting. At this time, 
opportunity shall be given for additional nominations from the floor. 

Section 4. The editorial staff shall consist of the editor and nine associate editors 
appointed annually by the editor. The editor shall be ae for the distribution 
of work among the associate editors. 
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Section 5. Nothing in this article shall be construed as preventing the appointment 
of additional standing or special committees deemed necessary for the work of the 
Association. 


ARTICLE VI—FIscAL YEAR 
The fiscal year of the Association shall extend from June 1 to May 31. 


ARTICLE VII—AMENDMENTS 


These by-laws may be amended at any annual meeting by a majority vote of the 
members present and voting, provided that notice of the proposed amendment has 
been sent to the members at least one month in advance of the meeting. An amend- 
ment not thus proposed in advance may be adopted by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present and voting. 








DELEGATES AND GUESTS IN ATTENDANCE AT 
THE TWENTY-SIXTH NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 


A 


Allen, Rev. C. E., Registrar, Belmont Abbey College, Belmont, N.C. 

Alsop, Kathleen, Registrar, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 
Arden, Wesley, Guest, International Business Machines Corporation, New York, N.Y. 
Armsby, H. H., Registrar, Missouri School of Mines, Rolla, Mo. 

Armsby, Mrs. H. H., Guest, Missouri School of Mines, Rolla, Mo. 

Arnsdorf, H. G., Registrar, New York University, New York, N.Y. 

Arthur, Rev. Raphael, Registrar, Belmont Abbey College, Belmont, N.C. 


B 


Baldwin, J. W., Registrar, Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 

Baskervill, Mary H., Registrar, Arlington Hall Junior College, Washington, D.C. 

Bell, Mary L., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Bertel, Leah E., Asst. to Dean, Louisiana State University Graduate School of 
Medicine, New Orleans, La. 

Bickerstaff, T. A., Registrar, University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 

Blocker, Betty, Registrar, University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Bly, J. M., Registrar, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 

Boudousquie, Louis J., Registrar, Springhill College, Mobile, Ala. 

Bowen, Olga, Registrar, John B. Stetson University, DeLand, Fla. 

Bowman, Kathleen Adams, Registrar, Milligan College, Milligan College, Tenn. 

Bradford, E. F., Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Brenneman, Elsie, Registrar, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. 

Brewer, R. L., Registrar, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Tex. 

Bristol, Jennie H., Registrar, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 

Brook, Elva, Guest, Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio. 

Brown, Grace N., Registrar, Hood College, Frederick, Md. 

Buckley, G. T., Registrar, Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, Miss. 

Burgoyne,. Helen, Asst. Registrar, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bushman, Ruth L., Washington University, St. Louis. Mo. 

Butler, Alice, Registrar, Western College, Oxford, Ohio. 


Cc 
Caillouet, Olive, Registrar, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Layfayette, La. 
Caldwell, H. H., Registrar, Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. 
Camp, Ray M., Exh., Star Engraving Co., Houston, Tex. 
Campbell, James A., Registrar, Knox College, Galesburg, III. 
Canada, S. W., Registrar, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
Canon, E. H., Registrar, Western Kentucky Teachers College, Bowling Green, Ky. 
Carey, Evelyn Mary, Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 
Carey, Margaret E., Registrar, Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 
Carlson, Karen, Registrar, Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. 
Carter, Asa, Registrar, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Ill. 
Carter, Mrs. Asa, Guest, Bradley Polytechnic Instiute, Peoria, Ill. 
Carter, Ruth, Registrar, Southeastern College, Hammond, La. 
Case, Perry, Registrar, Atlantic Christian College, Wilson, N.C. 
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Chamberlain, L. M., Registrar, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Chinn, Elizabeth, Asst. Registrar, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 

Church, Lorena, Registrar, Rockford College, Rockford, Ill. 

Clarke, Helen M., Asst. Registrar, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Coale, Lorena, Asst. Registrar, School of Law, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Cockins, Edith, Registrar, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Conant, R. O., Registrar, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H. 

Congdon, W. H., Director of Admissions, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Conger, Allen C., Registrar, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 

Conger, Mrs. Allen C., Guest, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 

Cookson, Thomas A., Registrar, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Cornwell, W. L., Exh., Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Crawford, Frances, Registrar, Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, Ark. 

Cutler, Marjorie M., Asst. Registrar, University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 


D 


Davidson, Elsie M., Asst. Registrar, Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Davis, Paul W., Registrar, New Mexico Normal University, Las Vegas, N.M. 

Davis, Mrs. Paul W., Guest, New Mexico Normal University, Las Vegas, N.M. 

Dearden, Anna Mae, Asst. Registrar, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Derenbecker, Audrey, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

Deters, Emma E., Registrar, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Dickenson, Ella, Registrar, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Dilley, F. B., Registrar, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Dilley, Mrs. F. B., Guest, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Discon, Carmel V., Asst. Registrar, Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 

Doolittle, Helen F., Asst. to Dean, Adelbert College, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Doyle, S. R., Registrar, Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Dunkelberger, Gustav, Dean, Chicago Musical College, Chicago, III. 

Durfee, Elizabeth R., William Smith College, Geneva, N.Y. 

Dutton, George E., Registrar, University of Delaware, Newark, Del. 

Dwenger, George H., Secretary, Long Island College of Medicine, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Dwenger, Mrs. George H., Guest, Long Island College of Medicine, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Dyrness, E. C., Registrar & Vice-President, Wheaton College, Wheaton, III. 


E 


Edwards, Charles W., Assoc. Registrar, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 
Elder, Harry E., Registrar, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Eldridge, H. E., Registrar, Arkansas State College, Jonesboro, Ark. 

Elliott, D. S., Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

Elliott, Kathleen, College Recorder, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Emerson, Myrtle, Librarian, State Teachers College, Florence, Ala. 

Evans, C. E., Registrar, University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo. 

Ewing, J. M., President, Copiah-Lincoln Junior College, Wesson, Miss. 


F 


Faust, W. Harvey, Registrar, East Central State Teachers College, Ada, Okla. 
Felder, Mrs. Grace, Registrar, Southwest Mississippi Junior College, Summit, Miss. 
Feletemeyer, Louise, Asst. Registrar, Howard College, Birmingham, Ala. 

Fellows, J. E., Registrar, University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. 

Fellows, Mrs. J. E., Guest, University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. 
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Fichtenbaum, Max, Asst. Registrar, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 
Field, Frank, Registrar, State Teachers College, Johnson City, Tenn. 
Field, Mrs. Frank, Guest, State Teachers College, Johason City, Tenn. 
Finkbeiner, Thomas, Registrar, North Central College, Naperville, Ill. 
Finkbeiner, Mrs. Thomas, Guest, North Central College, Naperville, III. 
Fitch, D. R., Registrar, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 
Fletcher, Mendel S., Registrar, Furman University, Greenville, $.C. 
Fletcher, Mrs. Mendel S., Guest, Parker High School, Greenville, S.C. 
Flinn, H. H., Registrar, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 
Foster, George O., Registrar, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 
Foster, Mrs. George O., Guest, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 
Fouert, Florence, Asst. Registrar, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 
Fricke, Irene L., Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Friend, L. L., Registrar, West Virginia University, Morgantown, W.Va. 
Funk, Barclay, Asst. Registrar, Louisiana State University Medical Center, New 
Orleans, La. 


G 

Galloway, Olive, Registrar, Southwest Missouri State Teachers College, Springfield, 

Mo. 
Gannett, James A., Registrar, University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Gannt, Matsye, Registrar, State A. & M. College, Magnolia, Ark. 
Gardiner, Augusta, Asst. to Dean, Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 
Gardner, Lucy, Secretary, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Gary, Annie Beth, Registrar, Southwestern, Memphis, Tenn. 
Gates, Mrs. W. H., Registrar, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
George, Katharine, Registrar, Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 
Gillis, Ezra L., Registrar Emeritus, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Gladfelter, Millard E., Registrar, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Goodvin, Lucy, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Graham, Iris, Registrar, McMurry College, Abilene, Tex. 
Grant, Carolyn R., Guest, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 
Grant, Edward, J., Registrar, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 
Grant, Mrs. Edward J., Guest, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 
Gundlach, Adelaide, Registrar, Berea College, Berea, Ky. 


H 


Haasarud, Florence, Registrar, William Smith College, Geneva, N.Y. 

Hagemeyer, Frank H., Registrar, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N.Y. 

Hagemeyer, Mrs. Frank H., Guest, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N.Y. 

Hager, Walter E., Secretary, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 

Haggard, Mrs. Mary Webb, Registrar, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Hale, Wyatt W., Dean & Registrar, Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Ala. 

Hale, Mrs. Wyatt W., Guest, Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Ala. 

Hamer, Mary L., University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Haney, Pattie, Asst. Recorder, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 

Hastey, G. B., Registrar, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

Hayes, Mrs. Clara D., Secretary, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 

Hayes, J. E., Registrar, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 

Helmstadter, Carl W., Registrar, Municipal University of Omaha, Omaha, Neb. 

Helmstadter, Mrs. Carl W., Guest, Municipal University:of Omaha, Omaha, Neb. 
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Herring, H. J., Dean of Men, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 

Hester, Mrs. Cleo. G., Registrar, Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Ky. 
Hill, Ralph, Registrar, University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Hilliker, Katherine, Recorder, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

Hines, G. T., Registrar, Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, Miss. 
Hines, Irene, Registrar, Cleary College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Hoffman, William S., Registrar, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
Hogue, Inez, Registrar, Monmouth College, Monmouth, III. 

Holter, H. W., Registrar, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Hoskins, L. W., Reporter for Convention, Evanston, III. 

Houck, Flora Grant, Guest, Carnegie Corporation, New York, N.Y. 

Howell, E. J., Registrar, A. & M. College of Texas, College Station, Tex. 
Howell, William R., Registrar, Washington College, Chestertown, Md. 
Husbands, Ben., Assoc. Registrar, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Hutchinson, James H., Dean & Registrar, State A. & M. College, Monticello, Ark. 
Hutchinson, Mrs. James H., Guest, State A. & M. College, Monticello, Ark. 
Hutton, S.W., Registrar, Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Tex. 


I 
Ivy, Gladys, Registrar, Union University, Jackson, Tenn. 


J 

Jenson, Viola, Registrar, Spelman College, Atlanta, Ga. 
Jewett, Mrs. W. A., Secretary, Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 
Johnson, Richard S., Asst. Registrar, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
Johnston, Mrs. Matilda, Asst. Registrar, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 
Johnston, Mrs. Vivian, Asst. Registrar, Louisiana State University Medical Center, 

New Orleans, La. 
Junker, Fred J., Dean & Registrar, St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Tex. 
Junkin, Fred, Registrar, Schreiner Institute, Kerrville, Tex. 
Junkin, Mrs. Fred, Guest, Schreiner Institute, Kerrville, Tex. 


K 


Kaufman, Agness J., Registrar, Lewis Institute, Chicago, Ill. 

Kelly, John G., Registrar, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S.C. 

Kelly, W. E., Registrar, Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, Ill. 
Kelly, Mrs. W. E., Guest, Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, Ill. 
Kerr, Fred L., Registrar, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Kerr, Mrs. Fred L., Guest, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Kerr, W. F., Registrar, Princeton University, Princeton, N.J. 

King, A. H., Registrar, Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, Kan. 

Kleiner, Joseph L., Registrar, DePaul University, Chicago, III. 

Knag, H., Deputy Recorder, Greens College, Flushing, N.Y. 

Knox, Fanona, Registrar, Hollins College, Hollins College, Va. 

Knox, Mary, Secretary to Registrar, Hollins College, Hollins College, Va. 
Koenig, Clara H., Adv. Standing Exam., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Kreiter, Florence, Registrar, Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. 

Kunter, Veneta, Registrar, DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 


L 


Lamke, George W., Registrar, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Larson, Arthur H., Secretary-Registrar, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N.Y. 
Lee, Gabriel, Jr., Exhibitor, Folmer Graflex Corporation, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Lesher, C. Zaner, Registrar, University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 

Lester, Olive P., Professor, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Lill, Bernice D., Registrar, Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. 

Linton, Robert S., Asst. Registrar, Michigan, State College, East Lansing, Mich. 
Long, J. Everett, Asst. Registrar, West Virginia University, Morgantown, W.Va. 
Longstreth, Mrs. Clarine S., Registrar, Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock, Ark. 
Lowe, Mrs. E. N., University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 

Lower, F. E., Guest, Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio. 

Lower, Mrs. F. E., Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio. 

Lower, Verna, Registrar, Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio. 

Lyngby, Genevieve, Registrar, Chicago Musical College, Chicago, III. 


M 


Machir, Jessie M., Registrar, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kan. 

MacKinnon, J. C., Registrar, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

MacMorland, Mrs. Wanda, Registrar, Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien Springs, 
Mich. 

Marcy, Mrs. L., Librarian, Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 

Marino, Josephine, Secretary, Louisiana State University School of Nursing, New 
Orleans, La. 

Markgraf, Lucile, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Martin, Luther H., Registrar, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J. 

Maruth, Charles H., Asst. Registrar, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Maruth, Mrs. Charles H., Guest, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Mathews, E. J., Registrar, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Mathis, Florrie, Asst. Registrar, Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Mattingly, E. S., Registrar, Washington & Lee University, Lexington, Va. 

Mauldin, Katie, Registrar, Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland, Miss. 

May, Mable, Asst. Registrar, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, La. 

Mayall, B. H., Registrar, Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, Okla. 

Mayer, W. L., Registrar, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N.C. 

McBride, Annie, Registrar, Belhaven College, Jackson, Miss. 

McCracken, S. J., Registrar, Colorado State College of A. & M. Fort Collins, Colo. 

McCuno, E. H., Registrar, Southeastern Teachers College, Chickasha, Okla. 

McGahey, Florence, Registrar, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

McGraw, S. L., Registrar, Concord State Teachers College, Athens, W.Va. 

McHugh, John C., University Examiner, DePaul University, Chicago, Ill. 

McQuitty, John, Secretary, Board of Examiners, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Fla. 

McWhinnie, R. E., Registrar, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

McWhinnie, Mrs. R. E., Guest, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

Meloy, Marie, Registrar, Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill. 

Merriman, Curtis, Registrar, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Metz, G. E., Registrar, Clemson College, Clemson, S.C. 

Miller, E. C., Registrar, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Miller, Patrick, Registrar, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N.M. 

Milton, Mary Page, Registrar, Morehead State Teachers College, Morehead, Ky. 

Mitchell, J. P., Registrar, Stanford University, Stanford University, Calif. 

Mitchell, W. S., Registrar, Louisiana State Normal College, Natchitoches, La. 

Moloney, Rev. William H., Registrar, St. Edwards College, Austin, Tex. 

Moody, W. J., Registrar, Jones Junior College, Ellisville, Miss. 

Moores, Maple, Asst. Registrar, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Morrow, Josephine, Registrar, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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Murphree, Robert, Exh., State Engraving Company, Houston, Tex. 
Murray, C. L., Registrar, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 


N 


Nessel, Fred E., Registrar, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
Newhouse, Dean, Registrar, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


O 


O’Boyle, Agnes, Registrar, Ursuline College, New Orleans, La. 

Ohlmeyer, Laurie, Registrar, Loyola School of Dentistry, New Orleans, La. 
Olesen, Ella L., Registrar, University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

Olesen, Mrs. P. C., Guest, University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

Orr, Mrs. L. W., Guest, Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 

Ottewell, A. E., Registrar, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Can. 


P 


Parker, W. B., Registrar, Washington University School of Medicine, St. Louis, Mo. 
Patterson, Grady S., Registrar, Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N.C. 

Payne, V. F., Registrar, Transylvania College, Lexington, Ky. 

Pearce, Mrs. Ruby B., Registrar, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Boston, La. 
Pearson, Norma, Registrar, Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, III. 
Perry, C. D., Registrar, Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio. 
Perry, Viola, Registrar, South Georgia Teachers College, Statesboro, Ga. 

Petcoff, Hazel G., Registrar, University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. 

Pettengill, True E., Asst. Registrar, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pettengill, Mrs. True E., Guest, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Poindexter, Anne, Registrar, Georgetown College, Georgetown, Ky. 

Poole, Elma, Registrar, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Preinkert, Alma H., Registrar, University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
Preston, Joseph B., Registrar, North Texas Agricultural College, Arlington, Tex. 
Probst, Carrie Mae, Registrar, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Pulley, Mary, Registrar, State Teachers College, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


R 


Ramsey, Robert, Registrar, Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. 

Reams, Edna, Registrar, State Teachers College, Florence, Ala. 

Reeves, William M., Registrar, Phillips University, Enid, Okla. 

Renner, Theresa, Registrar, Blackburn College, Carlinville, Ill. 

Renshaw, Gladys A., Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

Roberts, Mrs. William, Guest, Portland, Ore. 

Robertson, Mary A., Registrar, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Robinson, J. R., Registrar, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
Robinson, Mrs. J. R., Guest, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
Ross, C. F., Registrar, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 


S 


Sage, J. R., Registrar, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Sage, Mrs. J. R., Guest, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Salmela, Sadie, Secretary, Louisiana State University School of Nursing, New Orleans, 
La. 

Scribner, Albert F., Registrar, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind. 

Sheets, Grace, Secretary, Louisiana State University, Extension Department, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Shirley, D. A., Registrar, West Texas State Teachers College, Canyon, Tex. 

Shirley, Mrs. D. A., Guest, West Texas State Teachers College, Canyon, Tex. 
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Shofstall, W. P., Dean & Registrar, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 

Short, G. Y., Registrar & Examiner, Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, Ark. 

Short, Mrs. G. Y., Guest, Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, Ark. 

Sister Borromeo, Registrar, Webster College, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Sister Elizabeth Seton, Registrar, College of Mount St. Joseph, Mount St. Joseph, 
Ohio. 

Sister Fidelis, Registrar, Rosary College, River Forest, III. 

Sister Helen Margaret, Registrar, College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn. 

Sister Henrietta, Director, School of Nursing, Louisiana State University, New 
Orleans, La. 

Sister Joseph Aloysius, President, Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sister Laetitia, Instructor, Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Tex. 

Sister M. Frances Chantal, Registrar, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sister Margaret Loretta, College of Mount St. Joseph, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio. 

Sister Mary Angela, Registrar, Mount Carmel Normal College, New Orleans, La. 

Sister Mary Charlotte, Registrar, St. Xavier College, Chicago, III. 

Sister Mary Cleopha, Registrar, St. Catherine’s High School. 

Sister Mary of the Angels, Dean of Students, St. Xavier College, Chicago, III. 

Sister Mary Benita, Bursar, Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 

Sister Mary Eugenia, Registrar, Notre Dame Junior College, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sister Mary Monica, Registrar, Dominican College, New Orleans, La. 

Sister Mary Pia, Registrar, Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Tex. 

Sister Mary Vincent, Dean, Dominican College, New Orleans, La. 

Sister Mathilde, Louisiana State University School of Nursing, New Orleans, La. 

Sister St. Mark, College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn. 

Sister Susanne Marie, Registrar, Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sister Theodore, Guest, Dominican Sisters, Racine, Wis. 

Sizeler, Sidney, Exh., Star Engraving Co., Houston, Tex. 

Sloniger, Zazel, Registrar, Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Neb. 

Smiper, Mrs. W. C., Member Registrar’s Staff, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Smith, Carrie, Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Smith, Ira M., Registrar, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Smith, Mrs. Ira M., Guest, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Smith, W. H., Registrar, Copiah-Lincoln Junior College, Wesson, Miss. 

Smyser, W. C., Registrar, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Southwick, Arthur F., Registrar, College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 

Southwick, Mrs. Arthur F., Guest, College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 

Steel, T. B., Registrar, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Steggert, B. J., Registrar, Loyola University, Chicago, III. 

Steward, D. H., Registrar, Central Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago, III. 

Steward, Mrs. D. H., Guest, Central Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago, III. 

Stone, Ralph B., Registrar, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Stone, Mrs. Ralph B., Guest, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


T 


Taylor, E. M., Star Engraving Company, Houston, Tex. 

Taylor, Elizabeth, Asst. Registrar, College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, Ark. 
Thomason, R. F., Registrar, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Thompson, Louise, Registrar, Shorter College, Rome, Ga. 

Tinville, Dorothy, Admin. Clerk, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Titsworth, W. A., Registrar, Alfred University, Alfred, N.Y. 

Toppino, Mrs. Florence, Asst. Registrar, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 
Turrentine, G. R., Registrar, Arkansas Polytechnic College, Russellville, Ark. 
Tuttle, G. P., Registrar, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 
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Utterback, Sarah, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Vaden, Miss Jimmie, Asst. to Registrar, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 


ville, Tenn. 


Vance, Florence, Registrar, San Francisco State College, San Francisco, Calif. 


Wallgren, A. Samuel, Dean & Registrar, North Park Junior College, Chicago, III. 
West, R. M., Registrar, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

West, Mrs. R. M., Guest, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

White, H. O., Registrar, Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 

White, Mrs. H. O., Guest, Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 

Whiteside, Annie C., Registrar, Rat.dolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 
Wilkins, Charlie S., Dean of Students & Registrar, Tarleton Agricultural College, 


Stephenville, Tex. 


Williams, Nannie Mae, Registrar, Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, Va. 
Williams, Robert L., Asst. Registrar, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Wilson, Avis, Registrar, Centenary College, Shreveport, La. 

Wilson, Jessie, Recorder, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Wilson, R. O., Registrar, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N.D. 

Wilson, Thomas J., Jr., Registrar, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Winn, Elizabeth, Registrar, Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. 

Woodbury, Ethel, Schedule Clerk, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Zimmer, Virginia, Statistician, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 


REGISTRATION BY STATES, 1938 


MAMMA SS odode Renn een TET 9 
PARADE ee oiler a onei ena 1 
yt) To eee er eect cree ones 12 
ees RTE et 275 soi as et ie te ner ee tear 3 
COOLS SR ener ry Sa terre ne 3 
OME. 32 20. etic, Socios a sini ede Rarer we 1 
Dist. of Columbia. .... <cc6e0ccee 2 
MRM oe Ao ear 6 
BORAT cae fiscal tors crc steste ante eores 5 
ta es fc Gale ee eiae eee 2 
LL oS ene REN Fo toy 31 
RENEE PAB 25h oro 0 rt ssa hor ata IG 8 
IRENE 2) Sadak 's SU a hs as ar arrearage 4 
MINN oF coon Pes on a 5 aretcn adh alana OOF 4 
EE 0s 5's ca eee Rak the ee 14 
FOR iy OCI 620 Oona one Cray ae 32 
RR oc ocir sh iccanesasvk Seem ienis aeeans 2 
EE in ek Gieaa eee wee wat 4 
PABSSECHUSEHS: «oo ccc ckiccccec cess 4 
EDR a RRPIMIAI 656 5, "s Soya.'si cs Pvc osetel ote eee 10 
NS 65 56/ ocean a Sa ee ee 10 
1G COTES) a a ea a ee er Rn? 10 
PPRERMMR MRI S555 5 esa eo NES we 16 


IN a aR ai ois oo eraia crew acer rar eee 6 
ING We IAMS DEG: oie. c ecw cose eee 1 
INOW ONIONS 65. cic dev) caren tvoara eels 2 
DiGi PIED. gc. acc crew co eo ware esos 3 
IN GUm MOINMER o. 3. 5 oo ac dew oe eae 21 
INGithy @esGHne.. oc n4.cc cece ve es 8 
INGsth BamOte. «6 nook cc cde ceesses 1 
OWN is asin os eens ee 26 
CAND 5 scion nlo dcr Reco eee 8 
COMMIS ofS oisie 3 ws) ord itu cera meees 1 
OURROINONIND 4. 0 osx. wo aivini sve dala eres 8 
South Garoliia.... oi ccs cswswese 4 
gC errr rr re 11 
fC rr er oe 20 
WIGNER go he oe ee re 1 
WERRONE occ ik oes oes cemncpenwe 1 
WIN occ hidce or aromas z, 
WRAMIONNEE coo iicice< vie goien aces 1 
\ ¢. Pere rr ee 3 
NASIR NRIREMIMIE a 5: 50 5. gs a A ae eae 5 
WAGON 65 oss cos snctawreeenes 2 
COMMING sian a hi nea ceca teRmaeee 1 
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REGISTRATIONS OF MEETINGS 
1910-38 
Registrations Year Place President 
24 1910 Detroit A. H. Parrott, North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College (Chairman) 
30 1911 Boston A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania State 
College (Chairman) 
38 1912 Chicago A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania State 
College 
23 1913 Salt Lake City J. A. Cravens, Indiana University 
46 1914 Richmond E. J. Mathews, University of Texas 
55 1915 Ann Arbor G. O. Foster, University of Kansas 
69 1916 New York Walter Humphries, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology 
66 1917 Lexington *F, A. Dickey, Columbia University 
106 1919 Chicago A. W. Tarbell, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 
107 1920 Washington E. L. Gillis, University of Kentucky 
118 1922 St. Louis *A_G. Hall, University of Michigan 
160 1924 Chicago J. A. Gannett, University of Maine 
105 1925 Boulder T. J. Wilson, Jr., University of North 
Carolina 
155 1926 Minneapolis G. P. Tuttle, University of Illinois 
214 1927 Atlanta R. M. West, University of Minnesota 
253 1928 Cleveland Ira M. Smith, University of Michigan 
119 1929 Seattle ; . . 
C. E. Friley, Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas 
250 1930 Memphis E. J. Grant, Columbia University 
232 1931 Buffalo J. P. Mitchell, Stanford University 
282 1932 Chicago : : 
R. N. Dempster, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity 
266 1933 Chicago — J. G. Quick, University of Pittsburgh 
st? 1934 Cincinnati F. O. Holt, University of Wisconsin 
235 1935 Raleigh : 4 
K. P. R. Neville, University of Western 
Ontario 
309 1936 Detroit Alan Bright, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology 
285 1937 Kansas City J. R. Sage, Iowa State College 
334 1938 New Orleans Fred L. Kerr, University of Arkansas 


* Deceased. 
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Year 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1919 
1920 
1922 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Canada 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


Illinois 
Indiana 


Iowa 


Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE ASSOCIATION 


1914-38 

No. of Members Year 
62 1928 
100 1929 
123 1930 
140 1931 
177 1932 
194 1933 
210 1934 
299 1935 
331 1936 
384 1937 
504 1938 


Ohio 


Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 


Utah 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Foreign 
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No. of Members 


622 
696 
749 
754 
720 
705 
671 
671 
699 
722 
756 


MEMBERSHIP BY STATES AS OF APRIL 7, 1938 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 








INDEX TO VOLUME XIII 


Ability versus school grades, 40-48 

Academic discipline, the administration 
of, in 377 American colleges and uni- 
versities, 468-486 

Achievement, a study of, in three Lu- 
theran liberal arts colleges, 49-58 

Admission: admission to schools of medi- 
cine, law and engineering, 197-202; 
liberalizing admission requirements, 
348-350; recent studies in college en- 
trance, 431-440; trends in admission, 
506-512 

Adult Education: A Dynamic for De- 
mocracy, 363-364 

Adult Education in Action, 363 

American Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations, report from con- 
vention of, 556-562 

Anniversaries: DePauw University, 98- 
99; Guilford College, 99-100; Knox 
College, 100; Louisville, University 
of, 100; Mount Holyoke College, 98; 
Muskingum College, 99; Oberlin Col- 
lege, 114; Occidental College, 100; 
Pomona College, 97-98 

Another Ranking of American Graduate 
Schools, 113 

Anthropometrical measurements of fresh- 
man men, some averages of, 70-76 

Aptitude scores, relationship between, 
and college grades, in mathematics and 
science, 16-32 

Arnsdorf, Henry G., Card-file records 
and reports versus loose-leaf files, 
518-519; recording course reports me- 
chanically, 521-522 


Beers, F. S., and Cox, H. M., Measure- 
ment or marking? 275-284 

Behavior and Background of Students in 
College and Secondary Schools, 363 

Bixler, Roy W., General education in 
teachers colleges, 157-170 

Book reviews: Adult Education: A Dy- 
namic for Democracy, 363-364; Adult 
Education in Action, 363; Behavior 
and Background of Students in Col- 
lege and Secondary Schools, 363; 


Changing Curriculum, The, 362; 
Counseling Technics in College and 
Secondary School, 363; Depression, 
Recovery, and Higher Education, 364; 
Educational Administration as a Social 
Policy, 365; Educational Program, 
The, 258-259; Education and the 
Philosophy of Experimentalism, 361; 
Finding Yourself in Your Work, 257- 
258; Foundations of Curriculum 
Building, 362; Functions of a Gradu- 
ate School in a Democratic Society, 
The, 109-110; Health, Wealth, and 
Children, 363; Implications of Social- 
Economic Goals for Education, 259- 
260; Laws of Human Nature, The, 
361-362; Paying for Our Public 
Schools, 362-363; Seven Psychologies, 
361; Social Foundations of Education, 
The, 364; Student Personnel Service, 
107-109; Students and Occupations, 
104-106; Teacher and Society, The, 
364-365; Unique Function of Educa- 
tion in an American Democracy, The, 
260-261 

Boyd, Paul P., Recent studies of college 
entrance, 431-440 

Budget Committee, convention report of, 
547 

Burke, A. J., Cyr, Frank W., and Mort, 
Paul M., Paying for Our Public 
Schools, 362-363 

Business session, twenty-sixth national 
convention, 533-563 


Campbell, Robert L., New paths for the 
liberal arts college, 203-212 

Canadian secondary school certificates, 
312-326 

Catalogs, college, an evaluation of sev- 
eral, 335-347 

Centennial of Coeducation, Oberlin Col- 
lege, 114 

Changes in Enrolments over a Fifteen- 
Year Period in Institutions Accredited 
for 1936-37 by the North Central 
Association, 264 

Changing Curriculum, The, 362 
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Childs, John L., Education and the 
Philosophy of Experimentalism, 361 

City "Round the Bend, 367 

Clark, Helen M., Delinquent students, 
493-495 

Class rank, what significance? 231-236 

Cockins, Edith, Chairman, Section II, 
Admission and registration procedure, 
502-515 

College grades: and NYA scholarships, 
263; relationship between, and apti- 
tude scores in mathematics and science, 
16-32 

College president, the, looks at the reg- 
istrar, 77-79 

Colorado-Wyoming Association of Reg- 
istrars, fall meeting, 250; May 7 
meeting, 96 

Concept of Regionalism in Higher Edu- 
cation, The, 264 

Conference for College Registrars and 
Admissions Officers in the State of 
New York, 357 

Congdon, Wray H., Sixth Educational 
Conference of the Educational Records 
Bureau, 253-254; trends in admission, 
506-512; what significance class rank? 
231-236 

Constitution of the Association, 566-569 

Convention committee appointments, an- 
nouncement of, 241 

Convention, twenty-sixth _ national: 
American Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations, report from 
convention of, 556-562; Budget Com- 
mittee, report, 547; business session, 
533-563; delegates and guests in at- 
tendance, 570-577; Editor’s report, 
552-553; Introductions, Committee 
on, report, 548; Local Arrangements, 
Committee on, report, 547-548; mem- 
bership of the Association, 578-579; 
Nominations Committee, report, 550- 
551; Office Forms, Committee on, re- 
port, 548-549; organization of the 
Association, 564-565; program, 371- 
376; regional association’s conference, 
525-532; registration by states, 577; 
registrations of meetings, 578; Reso- 
lutions, Committee on, report, 549- 
550; Second Vice-President’s report 
on membership, 555-556; Secretary’s 


report, 553; sectional meetings: Sec- 
tion JI—personnel work, 487-501; 
Section I1I—admission and registration 
procedure, 502-515; Section III—of- 
fice methods, 516-532; Special Proj- 
ects, Committee on, report, 533-546; 
Treasurer's report, 551-552 

Co-operative Aids for Financial Prob- 
lems, 111 

Co-operative Study of Secondary School 
Standards, 423-430 

Counseling Technics in College and 
Secondary School, 363 

Counts, George S., The Social Founda- 
tions of Education, 364 

Cox, H. M., and Beers, F. S., Measure- 
ment or marking? 275-284 

Cyr, Frank W., Burke, A. J., and Mort, 
Paul M., Paying for Our Public 
Schools, 362-363 


Davis, Irene M., Seventh meeting of the 
Middle States Association of Collegi- 
ate Registrars, 248-249 

Decreasing Accuracy of Scholastic Pre- 
dictions, 262 

Delegates in attendance at twenty-sixth 
national convention, 570-577 

DePauw University, one hundredth an- 
niversary, 98-99 

Depression, Recovery, and Higher Edu- 
cation, 364 

Deters, Emma, Blueprinting student rec- 
ords, 522; mechanical device and time 
savers, 519-520 

Dickter, M. Richard, Relationship be- 
tween aptitude scores and college 
grades in mathematics and science, 16- 
32 

Directory of regional associations, 266- 
267; 416-417 

Directory of registrars, 377-415 

Distances Students Live from College, 
370 

Dyrness, Enock C., Chairman, regional 
association’s conference, 525-532; how 
may we co-operate to secure legisla- 
tion to curb diploma mills? 530-532 


Editor, convention report of, 552-553 
Editorial comment: historic New Or- 
leans, 84-86; let’s be fair, 237-238; 
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please report to your adviser, 238-239; 
politics again, 84; recruit or restrict? 
80-82; what shall we do with ques- 
tionnaires? 83-84 

Educational Administration as a Social 
Policy, 365 

Educational Program, The, 258-259 

Educational Records Bureau, Sixth Edu- 
cational Conference of, 253-254 

Education and the Philosophy of Ex- 
perimentalism, 361 

Eells, Walter Crosby, The collegiate 
success of secondary school graduates, 
285-302 

Effect of Conferences on Freshman Col- 
lege Grades, The, 263 

Ely, Mary L., Adult Education in Action, 
363 

Enrolment and survival, freshman, trends 
in, 327-334 

Entrance, college, recent studies of, 431- 
440 

Entrance deficiencies, characteristics of 
students with, 303-311 


Farley, Robert J., Legal implications of 
the registrar’s office, 441-455 

Fascist state, Italian education under the, 
59-69 

Feder, Daniel D., Characteristics of stu- 
dents with entrance deficiencies, 303- 
311; and Mallett, Donald R., Validity 
of certain measures of personality ad- 
justment, 5-15 

Finding Yourself in Your Work, 257- 
258 

Five-Year Study of Teacher College Ad- 
missions, 263-264 

Foster, Laurence, The Functions of a 
Graduate School in a Democratic So- 
ciety, 109-110 

Foundations of Curriculum Building, 
362 

Freshman enrolment and survival, trends 
in, 327-334 

Functions of a Graduate School in a 
Democratic Society, 109-110 

Further Validation of the Rating Scales 
Used with Candidates for Admission 
to Oberlin College, 112-113 


Gannett, James E., Freshman week, 487- 
490 


Gardner, Donfred H., Student Personnel 
Service, 107-109 

Gebert, Herbert G., A study of achieve- 
ment in three Lutheran liberal arts 
colleges, 49-58 

General education in teachers colleges, 
157-170 

Germany, some certificates and degrees 
granted in, and some examinations 
offered, 171-180 

Gladfelter, Millard E., Editors’ conven- 
tion report, 552-553; evaluation of 
several college catalogs, an, 335-347; 
JOURNAL OF THE A.A.C.R. as an organ 
for the regional groups, the, 528; 
politics again, 84; recruit or restrict? 
80-82; what shall we do with ques- 
tionnaires? 83-84; what they say, 239- 
240 

Graham, Iris, Meeting of Texas Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars, 247 

Group counseling of low-ranking fresh- 
men, an experiment in, 151-156 

Guilford College, one hundredth anni- 
versary, 99-100 


Haggerty, Melvin E., The Educational 
Program, 258-259 

Hale, Wyatt W., Let’s be fair, 237-238 

Harap, Henry, The Changing Curricu- 
lum, 362 

Hays, Clara D., Howell, E. T., Steele, 
Thomas B., and Hoffman, W. B., 
Registration methods, 513-515 

Health, Wealth, and Children, 363 

Heidbreder, Edna, Seven Psychologies, 
361 

Hepner, Harry W., Finding Yourself in 
Your Work, 257-258 

Hewitt, Dorothy, and Mather, Kirtley, 
Adult Education: A Dynamic for 
Democracy, 363-364 

Hill, Ralph E., Student health supervi- 
sion, 496-498 

Hoffman, W. B., Howell, E. T., Hays, 
Clara D., and Steele, Thomas B., Reg- 
istration methods, 513-515 

Hoke, K. J., Liberalizing admission re- 
quirements, 348-350 

Howell, E. T., Hays, Clara D., Steele, 
Thomas B., and Hoffman, W. B., 
Registration methods, 513-515 
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How General Is the Halo-Effect? 366 

How Local Public Junior Colleges Are 
Financed, 262 

How to Become a University President, 
367-368 

Hulse, Anne E., Admission to schools 
of medicine, law and engineering, 
197-202 


Illinois Association of Collegiate Reg- 
istrars, annual meeting, 246 

Implications of Social-Economic Goals 
for Education, 259-260 

Index for proceedings and Bulletin of 
the American Association of Collegi- 
ate Registrars, 1910-1937, 115-145 

Index to Volume XIII, 583-590 

In the journals, see Journals 

Introductions, Committee on, convention 
report of, 548 

Italian education under the fascist state, 
59-69 

Ives, C. A., Some new demands on 
higher education, 456-461 


Journals, in the: Another Ranking of 
American Graduate Schools, 113; 
Changes in Enrolments over a Fifteen- 
Year Period in Institutions Accredited 
for 1936-37 by the North Central 
Association, 264; City ‘Round the 
Bend, 367; College Grades and NYA 
Scholarships, 263; Concept of Region- 
alism in Higher Education, The, 264; 
Co-operative Aids for Financial Prob- 
lems, 111; Decreasing Accuracy of 
Scholastic Predictions, The, 262; Dis- 
tances Students Live from College, 
370; Effect of Conferences on Fresh- 
man College Grades, The, 263; Five- 
Year Study of Teacher College Ad- 
missions, 263-264; Further Validation 
of the Rating Scales Used with Candi- 
dates for Admission to Oberlin Col- 
lege, 112-113; How General Is the 
Halo-Effect? 366; How Local Public 
Junior Colleges Are Financed, 262; 
How to Become a University Presi- 
dent, 367-368; Martyr or Fools, 370; 
Predicting Success in College: A Study 
of Various Criteria, 262-263; Prexy, 
369; Relative Predictive Value of Cer- 


tain Entrance Criteria, The, 112; 
Scholarships and Fellowships, 111; 
Selling Scholarships Short, 265; 


Should College of Education Seniors 
Elect Freshman Courses? 111; Sitting 
One’s Way through College, 369-370; 
State University Branch Systems, 112; 
Status and Trends of College-Entrance 
Requirements, 370; Status of the 
Junior College in the United States, 
367; Student Population of a Small 
Land-Grant College, The, 264; Sub- 
ject Requirements for Matriculation in 
Colleges and Universities of New 
York State, 111; Survey concerning 
Scholarships for Members of Band, 
Orchestra, and Glee Clubs in Institu- 
tions of Higher Learning, 262; Survey 
of College Faculties, 366; Teacher 
Retirement Systems and Social Securi- 
ty, 111-112; Tutorial Group of Wash- 
ington Square College, The, 264-265; 
We Are Getting No Brighter, 368- 
369; What Good Are Finishing 
Schools? 368; What Happens to Our 
Rhodes Scholars? 368; What Kind of 
College Gets the Bright Students? 
113; Why Send Them to School, 368- 
369 


Kansas Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars and Advanced Standing Commit- 
tee, fifteenth annual meeting, 248 

Kansas City Convention, report of the 
Committee on Appraisal of the, 242- 
244 

Keeling, Wilbur, Index for proceedings 
and Bulletin of the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars, 1910- 
1937, 115-145 

Kentucky Association of Registrars, an- 
nual meeting, 246-247 

Kilpatrick, W. H., The Teacher and 
Society, 364-365 

Knox College, one hundredth anniver- 
sary, 100 


Larson, A. H., Chairman, Section I, 
Personnel work, 487-501; how the 
regional associations rank in national 
membership, 526-527 

Laws of Human Nature, The, 361-362 
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Legal implications of the registrar's 
office, 441-455 

Liberal arts college, new paths for the, 
203-212 

Lindegren, Alina M., Some certificates 
and degrees granted in Germany and 
some examinations offered, 171-181 

Local Arrangements, Committee on, con- 
vention report of, 547-548 

Louisville, University of, one hundredth 
anniversary, 100 

Lutheran liberal arts colleges, three, a 
study of achievement in, 49-58 


Mallett, Donald R., and Feder, Daniel 
D., Validity of certain measures of 
personality adjustment. 5-15 

Manuel, Herschel T., The Texas Com- 
mission on Co-ordination in Educa- 
tion, 192-196 

Martin, G. M., Annual meeting of Wis- 
consin Association of Registrars, 249- 
250 

Martyr or Fools, 370 

Mather, Kirtley, and Hewitt, Dorothy, 
Adult Education: A Dynamic for De- 
mocracy, 363-364 

McCain, James Ross, A letter to regis- 
trars, 351-353 

McClane, D. V., Combined meeting of 
the Twelfth Annual Convention of 
the Pacific Coast Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars and the annual 
meeting of the Northwest Association 
of Registrars, 251-253 

McConn, Max, Planning for College, 
106-107 

McElroy, M. Frances, Annual meeting 
of Illinois Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, 246 

McGrath, Earl J., Liberal education un- 
der a tutorial system, 213-224 

McHugh, John C., The regional asso- 
ciation and professional growth, 525- 
526 

Measurement or marking? 275-284 

Membership of the Association: 578- 
579; Second Vice-President’s conven- 
tion report on, 553-554 

Middle States Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, seventh meeting, 248-249 


Miller, Christian, Ability versus school 
grades, 40-48 

Miller, Ernest C., Records and reports 
compiled by the registrar, 225-230; 
use of rubber stamps in copying rec- 
ords, the, 520 

Minnesota Association of College Regis- 
trars, October 20 meeting, 251 

Missouri Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers, 
first meeting, 246 

Mort, Paul M., Cyr, Frank W., and 
Burke, A. J., Paying for Our Public 
Schools, 362-363 

Mount Holyoke College, one hundredth 
anniversary, 98 

Muskingum College, one hundredth 
anniversary, 99 


National Education Association: Impli- 
cations of Social-Economic Goals for 
Education, 259-260; Unique Function 
of Education in an American De- 
mocracy, The, 260-261 

Nebraska Branch of the A.A.C.R., an- 
nual meeting, 248, 357-358 

Nelson, Leona O., October 30 meeting 
of Minnesota Association of Col- 
lege Registrars, 251 

Nessell, Fred E., Office organization, 
516-518 

Neville, K. P. R., Canadian secondary 
school certificates, 312-326 

Newlon, Jesse H., Educational Ad- 
ministration as a Social Policy, 365 

New Orleans, historic, 84-86 

New items, 254-256, 354-357 

Nominating Committee, convention re- 
port of, 550-551 

North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, proposed code 
of ethics on the recruiting of students, 
91-96 

Northwest Association of Registrars, an- 
nual meeting, combined with Twelfth 
Annual Convention of Pacific Coast 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
251-253 

Norton, John K., and Norton, Margaret 
A., Foundations of Curriculum Build- 
ing, 362; Health, Wealth, and Chil- 
dren, 363 
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Norton, Margaret A., and Norton, John 
K., Foundations of Curriculum Build- 
ing, 362; Health, Wealth, and Chil- 
dren, 363 


Oberlin College, centennial of coeduca- 
tion, 114 

Occidental College, fiftieth anniversary, 
100 

Office Forms, Committee on, convention 
report of, 548-549 

Of professional interest, see Professional 
interest 

Oklahoma Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, annual meeting, 357 

Organization of the Association, 564-565 

O'Sullivan, Julia, Predictive value of 
certain measures for success in major 
subjects, 33-39 


Pacific Coast Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, Twelfth Annual Conven- 
tion, combined with annual meeting 
of Northwest Association of Regis- 
trars, 251-253 

Parisi, Attilio G., Italian education un- 
der the fascist state, 59-69 

Paying for Our Public Schools, 362-363 

Personality adjustment, validity of cer- 
tain measures of, 515 

Personnel items, 100-103, 358-360 

Pettengill, T. E., Trends in freshman 
enrolment and survival, 327-334 

Poindexter, Ann, Annual meeting of 
Kentucky Association of Registrars, 
246-247 

Pomona College, 
97-98 

Poole, Elma, First meeting of Missouri 
Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers, 246 

Prediction: Predicting Success in Col- 
lege: A Study of Various Criteria, 
262-263; predictive value of certain 
measures for success in major sub- 
jects, 33-39 

Prexy, 369 

Professional interest, of; Abstracts from 
studies, 87-90; anniversaries: DePauw 
University, 98-99; Guilford College, 
99-100; Knox College, 100; Louis- 
ville, University of, 100; Mount Hol- 


fiftieth anniversary, 


yoke College, 98; Muskingum College, 
99; Oberlin College, 114; Occidental 
College, 100; Pomona College, 97-98; 
personnel items, 100-103, 358-360; 
proposed code of ethics on the recruit- 
ing of students, 91-96; regional meet- 
ings: Colorado-Wyoming Association 
of Registrars, fall meeting, 250; May 
7 meeting, 96; Conference for Col- 
lege Registrars and Admissions Off- 
cers in the State of New York, 357; 
Educational Records Bureau, Sixth 
Educational Conference of, 253-254; 
Illinois Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, annual meeting, 246; Kan- 
sas Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars and Advanced Standing Com- 
mittee, fifteenth annual meeting, 248; 
Kentucky Association of Registrars, an- 
nual meeting, 246-247; Middle States 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
seventh meeting, 248-249; Minnesota 
Association of College Registrars, Oc- 
tober 30 meeting, 251; Missouri Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers, first meeting, 
246; Nebraska Branch of the 
A.A.C.R., annual meeting, 248, 357- 
358; Northwest Association of Regis- 
trars, annual meeting, combined with 
Twelfth Annual Convention of Pacific 
Coast Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars, 251-253; Oklahoma Association 
of Collegiate Registrars, annual meet- 
ing, 357; Pacific Coast Association of 
Collegiate Registrars, Twelfth Annual 
Convention, combined with annual 
meeting of Northwest Association of 
Registrars, 251-253; Texas Association 
of Collegiate Registrars, meeting, 247; 
Wisconsin Association of Registrars, 
annual meeting, 249-250; reported to 
us, 254-256, 354-357; Second Na- 
tional Conference on Educational 
Broadcasting, 97 

Program of twenty-sixth national con- 
vention, 371-376 


Questionnaires, what shall we do with, 
83-84 


Recruiting: proposed code of ethics on 
the recruiting of students, 91-96; 
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recruit or restrict? 80-82; recruiting 
problems, 502-506 

Regional association’s conference, 525- 
532: how may we co-operate to secure 
legislation to curb diploma mills? 530- 
532; how the regional associations 
rank in national membership, 526-527 ; 
JOURNAL OF THE A.A.C.R. as an organ 
for the regional groups, 528; regional 
association and professional growth, 
525-526; what special projects should 
the regional associations undertake? 
528-530 

Regional associations, directory of, 266- 
267, 416-417 

Regional meetings: Colorado-Wyoming 
Association of Registrars, fall meeting, 
250; May 7 meeting, 96; Conference 
for College Registrars and Admissions 
Officers in the State of New York, 
357; Educational Records Bureau, 
Sixth Educational Conference of, 
253-254; Illinois Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars, annual meeting, 
246; Kansas Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Advanced Standing 
Committee, fifteenth annual meeting, 
248; Kentucky Association of Regis- 
trars, annual meeting, 246-247; Mid- 
dle States Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, seventh meeting, 248-249; 
Minnesota Association of College 
Registrars, October 30 meeting, 251; 
Missouri Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers, 
first meeting, 246; Nebraska Branch 
of the A.A.C.R., annual meeting, 248, 
357-358; Northwest Association of 
Registrars, annual meeting, combined 
with Twelfth Annual Convention of 
Pacific Coast Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, 251-253; Oklahoma Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars, annual 
meeting, 357; Pacific Coast Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars, Twelfth 
Annual Convention, combined with 
annual meeting of Northwest Asso- 
ciation of Registrars, 251-253; Texas 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
meeting, 247; Wisconsin Association 
of Registrars, annual meeting, 249- 
250 


Registrar: college president looks at the, 
77-79; his place in faculty participa- 
tion in self-study of institutions of 
higher education, 462-467; records 
and reports compiled by the, 225, 
230 

Registrars: directory of, 377-415; letter 
to, a, 351-353 

Registrar’s office, the, legal implications 
of, 441-455 

Registrations of convention meetings, 
578 

Relative Predictive Value of Certain 
Entrance Criteria, The, 112 

Resolutions, Committee on, convention 
report of, 549-550 

Reviews, see Book reviews 

Rinderle, P. J., Historic New Orleans, 
84-86 

Robertson, Mary, The relation of the 
registrar to housing, 496 

Roemer, Joseph, The Co-operative Study 
of Secondary School Standards, 423- 
430 

Ross, C. C., An experiment in the group 
counseling of low-ranking freshmen, 
151-156 


Sage, J. R., Chairman, Section III, Office 
methods, 516-532 

Scholarships and Fellowships, 111 

Seay, Maurice F., Co-operative relation- 
ships of colleges and universities in 
the training program of the T.V.A., 
182-191 

Secondary school graduates, the col- 
legiate success of, 285-302 

Second National Conference on Educa- 
tional Broadcasting, 97 

Second Vice-President, convention re- 
port on membership, 555-556 

Secretary, convention report of, 553 

Sectional meetings: Section I, 487-501; 
Section II, 502-515; Section III, 516- 
532 

Selling Scholarship Short, 265 

Seven Psychologies, 361 

Shofstall, W. P., What special projects 
should the regional associations under- 
take? 528-530 

Should College of Education Seniors 
Elect Freshman Courses? 111 
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Showman, H. M., Please report to your 
adviser, 238-239 

Sister Ann Elizabeth, Fifteenth annual 
meeting of Kansas Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars and Advanced Stand- 
ing Committee, 248 

Sitting One’s Way through College, 
369-370 

Smith, Ira M., and Southwick, Arthur, 
Recruiting problems, 502-506 

Smithey, Edith M., Annual meeting of 
Nebraska Branch of the A.A.C.R., 
248 

Smyser, W. C., Report from convention 
of American Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations, 556-562 

Snavely, Guy E., The college president 
looks at the registrar, 77-79 
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EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Notices must be accompanied by a remittance in full in favor of The 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and should be sent to the 
Editor in care of the Office of the Registrar, Temple University. 

Notices will be inserted in the order of their receipt. 

Rates: For four insertions, limited to not more than tty words, includ- 
ing the address, two dollars. Additional insertions at the regular rate. 
Extra space will be charged at the rate of five cents a word. 

In printing these advertisements the Association assumes no obligation as 
to qualifications of prospective employees or of responsibility of employers. 

In making this page available to those seeking personnel and to those 
seeking employment, the Association expects that at least some reply will 
be made to all those answering announcements. 





PosITION WANTED:—Young woman desires position in a registrar's or other 
administrative office, university or iiberal arts college preferred. Experience as 
recorder and assistant in office of dean and registrar, and also teacher. A.M. Columbia 
University, major in mathematics, minor in business administration, graduate work 
in education and mathematics. Reply EP, Care Editor, Registrar's Office, Temple 
University, Philadelphia. (4) 





PosITION WANTED:—Young woman, B.A., major history, tem years secre- 
tary to president of a christian college, desires position as assistant in registrar’s 
office, or recorder or secretarial work in college or university. Reply , Care 
Editor, Registrar's Office, Temple University, Philadelphia. (4) 





PosITION WANTED:—Employed seventeen years in a college for men. Assistant 
to President, director of admissions, freshman adviser. Office manager during long 
endowment campaign, graduate manager of athletics. Experience in _— relations, 
preparstion of bulletins, alumni organization. Age forty, Bachelor’s degree. Reply R, 

are Editor, Registrar’s Office, Temple University, Philadelphia. (2) 





PosITION WANTED:—Woman desires position as registrar or assistant, or work 
in admissions office in college or university. Twelve years’ experience as registrar 
in liberal arts college, part-time in teachers college office of admissions this year. 
Completing M.A. at Teachers College, Columbia University, summer 1938. Reply G, 
Care Editor, Registrar's Office, Temple University, Philadelphia. (1) 





Pos!ITlION WANTED:—Registrar, or assistant, in college or university, i a young 
woman with a B.A., major in Mathematics including Statistics, minors in Economics 
and English. Student assistant in Mathematics while an undergraduate. Fourteen_years 
experience in business, last nine as secretary in sales department. Reply P, Care Editor, 
Registrar’s Office, Temple University, Philadelphia. (3) 





PosiTloN WANTED:—Young woman with Bachelor's Degree, one year_ of gtad- 
uate work, special business training, desires position as Registrar, Assistant Registrar 
Secretary to Dean or President. Five years teaching. Five years in office of Dean an 
a. Reply S, Care Editor, Registrar's Office, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia. (1) 





PosITION WANTED:—Woman with Ph.B. degree now registrar in a western 
university desires position in college office which will enable her to continue graduate 
study. Has had considerable secretarial and registrarial experience, and a varied 
journalistic and teaching experience. Reply B, Care Editor, Registrar's Office, Temple 

niversity, Philadelphia. (1) 











REGISTRARS OF ENGINEERING SCHOOLS 
on the approved list of the ECPD: 


The Texas State Board of Registration for Professional Engi- 


neers requests your co-operation. 


Please expedite the registration of your alumni by forwarding 
your student directory or alumni record, or information con- 
cerning the obtainment of these records, to 





F. E. RIGHTOR, Secretary 


Texas State Board of Registration for 
Professional Engineers 
P.O. Box 23, AUSTIN, TEXAS 


























E. A. WRIGHT COMPANY 


Engravers - Printers - Stationers 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 





Specializing in the 
FINEST STEEL ENGRAVED 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
DIPLOMAS 


Specimens and special designs 
on request 
Sixty years of continuous service 
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